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, TENNESSEE CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



- SOURCES 0^ DATA 
• ^ J , 

Data 46r the Tennessee Career Education Needs Assessment wel^ drawn'.f rom 
four principal sources: 



1) manpower pjanfilng information from the Tennessee Department of- > 
» Employment Secur i ty ^ s Annua I Plahning Report for 1977 .and related 

0 publications; ^ ' ^ ^ , ' .A 

2) backgr6und ir>formation on the development of career education in* 
Tennessee from various published and unpublished reports of the 
Tennessee State Department of Education; , . . ■ 

^' 3) a survey conducted in February - Margh 1977 which Involved mai ling 
an instrument designed to gather information ^bout perceived, career 
education ne.eds to ^1! the State's school superm+erfdents, and to. 

^. - samples of principals, teache.rs; and community leaders throughou|h • 

^ the State;. ai>d <k 

4) scores on the Career Maturity Inventory wh i'rh was administered to 

a sample of ninth ^rade students dur:jng the 1975-76 State- Educajionai 
Assessment of ^^chools in Tennessee., ' 



.' \- 

i ■ \_ l^ MANROWER PLANNING INFORMATION- '* ^ , 

•>• •;, ■ I : - ' ■ • ' > 

A career education program whi'ch is des igned to "assist student? to make 

• realistic plarvs .for future employment musf be based oh' the' best information 

avail-able about manpower nepds and employment treads in the state 1q which 

the students are likeJy to'be -employed. ' In -June 1976 the' Ter>ness'ee Depart- 

ment pf Emp loyment .Security''^' Research and Stat i^t ids' Section produced the'* 

Y'nual PI ann inq. Report ^or the State of Tennessee - Plannf ng'Vear 1977.. 

Excerpts from this and other Employment Security reports, have been compiled 

rto pr6vide the manpoweV planning information base for the Tennessdp "Career 

Edi/cation Needs MsessmenV. 

, . ' . 

^ The Tennessee Department o.f Employment Security estimates t-hat the 
^ i - - . . 

population of Tennessee in .1977 is approximately 4,240,000, wjth an annual 
growth rate of jfjsT over^S percent ( A/inual Planning Report (APR), 1976, pp. 
^8-9). The 1970 Census showed that 83.-7 percent of'the State's population"^ 
. was ^ whjte and. 16.3 percent non-white (Tennessee Department oV ^ Emp loyment. 
.Security. Tennessee Data'^for Affirmative Action Pfans . 1,976, p.# 4) . 'Blacks 
ODnstituted the only significant minority group. 

I* Tennessee's largest inclustry is manufacturing. Appro}i:imately 30 per- 
cent of ^the State's -work force is effiployed In the manufacture of d-urable 

• • ' . ' 

and non-durable goods (APf^ p. 25). About*,27 f^ercent of all manufactur i ng 
employment is in two industrial classifications. Apparel anji Textile ProducH^ 
and Chemicals and AJIied Products,, and this percentage should continue to 
grow th/"ough 1980. . ' 




ALmo'st one-fourth -of ^nnessee's jots are in the indus'trial division 
caMed Services, wh-i ch • i rfcl udbs^ Hote I s, and Lodging Places; Persoaal Services 
such as Laundry and C lean ing; ^Automob i I e Repa i r;" >tot ion Pictures and Ejiter- 
, tainment; Medital Ser\^ices; Legal Ser>m:es; Edi^cat ion^ I. Services; and'Mjs- 
.cellanepus Businesrs Services (APR, -pp.* 25-6) . Growth in .Serv^i ces has been' 
accompanied by. Increases in^wo major occupationaJ categor^ |^ ; . Service 
Workers and Clerical torkers. By 1980 Tenne&se^ ^ s^ Department of E^jplcyment^ 
Security estin^tes that^the category Clerical Workers will have surpassed 
In size every other occupat ional'/grdup in the State except Operatives. (APR, 
p. 26). • ♦ t 

Retail and wholesale trade accounts for almost 20 percent of Tehnessee^s 
totals employment. • • • . » 

^lightly more>han f.ive perc^t of Tennessee'' s 'work force Is employed 
In each of the two industrial divisions. Construction, an(j Transportation ^ 



and Other Public Utilities. Th/ee to five percent of the^ State's employment 
is in. 'Finance^ Insurance, and..Real Estate; approximately the same .p[j5r cent age 
is in Government or Public Admin i strat :on (APR, p.* 28). Less than five 
percent' of the State's jobs are in Agriculture or in Mining, and -^-he percent- 



age in both categories is declining 



The following occupational categories pre^ntly provide the largest 
■ --w / • \ • • 

number of job openings in Tennessee each yearV Clerical Workers; .OpeVatives; 

• •,•*»* • • 

Service Workers; professional. Technical and Kindred; Craftsmen, Foreman and 
Kindred;. Managers, 'off icials, and Proprietors; an(J^ Sales Workers (APR, p. 3(\) 
.The -projected unemployment rate for Tennessee in 1977 is 7.3, .dowr>. from 
a high of 8.3 in- f97<(APR, p. 31). The State's ^donomic outlook is goc^. 



An .abundant laDor supply-; a good transportaf ion system, and dependable energy 
s^plles should con^tinue to attract new in-dustry.to 'fhe area.. 

Tennessee's iabor 'fo'rce contains more'« workers aged 35 and over, but tbe 
actual number of uhemp loyed jprojected. for 1977 is_l*8 times highef, for workers 
under 35 (unemployment rate of 10 percent)*, than for fhos'fe 35 and over (un- ' - 
employment rate bf 4.8 percent) (APR, p. 41)/ , • . > • 

•Projecti9ns based c3h census data indicate that in 1977 approximately 

21.7* percent of Tennessee's population will be q^assi f ied as economically 

•disadvantaged (APR, p. 43). Th i s cl ass i f i tat ion is based on an index -which 

\ 

uses a range of income levels aajusted by such fact^ors as family size-, sex o^ 
•family head, number of ch i I dreh ^under M'.e age o^ 18, and farm or nonfarm 
^ residence. The typical 'd i sadvantagec^ Tennessean is a y^ung white male with 
less- than a twelfth grade .educat;on'who lives in an urbah area. But high*' 
percentages of disadvantaged-app] icants ^t Employment Service offices in the ' 

State. are '.female, aod/or. black, and I've in rural areas\ Almost seven- percsnt 

' \ ^ 

of ther economically disadvantaged Employment Service applicants have more 

' ■ * . ^ / ' * ^ - ^ ' 

than a-twelfth grade education (APR, p, 44), *' 1 

. Barriers to the emp toyment of Tennesseans, according to the Employmertt 

Service, include lack of educ:ation an^J job ^tra in i ng, ^ obso lete ski Its, locale* 

and transporfat ion' prob lems, and lack of information ^about employment oppor- * 

tunitTes (APR> p. 5Q. An estimated decrease in the number of 'school drop- 

outs from^96,600 in FY 1976 'to. 80*, 000 in FY 1977 may indicate that lack of j ' 

^ education as a barrier "ho employment is declining in importance, at least 

temporajily (p. 51). * • . ^ ' 
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; ^ II. '•BACKGROUND OF^CAREER EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE 

Career education as viewed by most of the Jeading spokespersons- In the 

* * ' »' 

field is^not'an additional body of subject' matter whiCh pust be added to the« 

♦ • • ** » > ' ^ 

existing curriculum o^ a school, but rather a vehicle:=--a set of teaching ' 

strategies— through wh'Ich "curricul um jgoal s can be more ef f-fectively achieved* 

•In keeping with this con-c^ptual ization, those respond ib I e for provi d ing ' 

' ' ^. • ^ ' , ' 

^ leadership for career education' at 'the State level' m Tennessee have- not 

advocated that a body of "career educatioh ,gaa IsV be added, to exi^sting educa- 

fiorfal goals, j/i^tead they have pointed to the fact that the statement of 

"Goals pf Education" ^let out by trSe State Board o* ^ucat'ion in' its 1976-77/ 

Rules, R egulations^ and Minimum Stanclards includes several goals which in- • 

corporate care^K^ education concepts, e.g., "EveVy pei^son* shoul'd^d) have ' ' 

sufficierrt -information to re6liza his/her life goafs, (2) acquire career 

information and economic competence, and (3) be aware of the increasing 

" . , • * ' . ' 

, interdependence among people and nations of the world, (pp, 3-7)." \ 
. • ^ ' c " 

In .Oecemb^er 1972 a Statewide Governor's Conference on carreer education 

was planned and coordinate^ by voca-rtDnal educqtio^ staff ih the Sta^e 'Depart- 

. ' ; I ' ' \ 

ment of Education to introduce the concept of career educa+ioh in Tennessee. \ 

Presentations were made by- the Governor,' the State Commissioner of Educatlpn, 
and Dr. Kenrt^th Hoyt. ' Thfe conference was artended by approximatej^50oT^ 
persons representing business, industry and education (Tennessee^ State'^Depart- 
mfent of Educ^ation, 1975, p. I). . ' ' ' , - ' ^ 

•By 1974 several model career edugpfi on' Projects 'had been in i tinted* with 
^"funds from = such sources as. the Appalachian Regional Commisgioh, EPDA. ESEA 
jnies I and H, NDEA Title iTl-and the Tennessee Va I ley 'Authority. The 



pitoj-ect$ Vet'a .located in tho C^ay.,rGreene,-^ Gruf><Jy , Hamilton and Knox coiinty 
/ ; %C^oo 1^ s\^5ternsy/aT>d in the tdvington / Greene v I l-le, f^aryville, Memphis, Oals 
/: v^y<i9« 'arKt^Jutr^ffOma ^ty 'systems. ' Some of these' projects,- most notably 'those 
J-n Mempftr^^ahd Greeneville, were ^ont inued. w i th Jocal funds, tfuf others.' ' 
such, as the two in. Knox County, werei d i scont i nued when the- ex^-erna I funds 
' were terminated. ' • rs. / f • 



jn February f §74 the Tfennessel State Board o^ Education offfej^ially adopted 

• : ' ' ' - . ^ 

a set of procedures ^t)r 'imp I ementijig career exp lor^ory 'act#i v i t i es in'Grades 

7 and 8. AM bchocls in. the State were encourage^ to develop plar^s for -.in- l- 

fegratiog '^^^ axplora^'ion acti v i t ies ^ i nta^ a N. subject matter areas at these' 

grade levets-, a^ .to supplement th&se efTorts with strorlg gu^i dance programs ' 

^ During t|e 1 975-76' achoo I yecir a ^t-ate Director of Career Education was, 
^^appo'^ted^ wjfh^ assistance to be provided. by oifie Career Edufcatlon Specie! ists — 



one (ocatetl irj'^ach of th^-State Oepartmen f of Education's* development district 

field offices. -To f ac i I i tate' ,commun icatfon about carreer education developments 

\ ' / \ . ' 

within the St^t©,- a newsletter was deve l^ped ^arfd di&trK^uted by the State Depart 

ment. Nine sdhodl systems Were sefeGted,*to receive liS.OE minr-irants of $*IQ,OQO' 

each to develop pilot career education programs (Ingrarr., l-97^,^p. 4); The . ^ 

Director of Career ffducpt i^n prov i ded ^n in-service^orieatation to career 

'education for 155* Sta^e Depart^nt of Education personjieT.yr 5ome of these'' 
individuals J n turn provided : in'-serv I ce training in career etfycat i on\ph i losophy, 
TTiethods, p.rograms and eva I uat I on Tor 44 selected locaT educa1ii(;>n * leaders, and 
^for 192 pr incip'als', lieachers, cdunse lors and librarians j-n the- n ine school 

.^(•ystems that wer.e awarded mini -grants (Hooker, I97&, p. I). * ' ^ 
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^ III. SURVEY OF SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS AND COMMUNITY LEADERS 
(Sy^ . Pl-annlrtg the N^feds Assessment Survey ' \ * " 



• • In the proposal entitTect "Career Educat i on 'Pi ann'ing- In Tennessee" wh i<ch 
was submitted to USOE by' the State Department of Edpcatior^^February 18,' 1976 
the paragraphs headed "Assessment o^^hMfc.E<Jucatjon.Neecls" specified that 




Survey techn iqaes will be' uii^rrfPorder to- facTl I i tate planning^ 
•xJecisIons throu^hMdenti f icat ion' of career educetion nee*ds.* Data/ 

wijl^t^ collected from such sources as students; schdb Oersonne I , 
•b>feine3^/iirLdUstry/labor personnel and the general community. Tfi^ 

kind's of -ip forma.t ion to b© ^feHepted in 'the asiessment will rrepre^ent 
* a ranger of- categories n^essary'to identity (jji^crepancies bet-w^n a 

career •exjucat ion goaL-ahd it%^ level of performance . . lnformat4pn 
-regarding the training of 'school personnel will" a1so.be collected 
^(p. 6). - - ^ i* ' . * ^ . ' : ^ 

.Due to 'const rafriTs fmposed by the time an d^ the fina|fcj,ng ava i I ab I e Ifor 

0 

the career -educati on ne^ds assessment,*' th6 plann6r$ (wh i ch inci uded the 
Directpr of Career Education \n(3 personnsL f rorr^' the Stat^Testing and Eval- ' 
uation Cent^c^in Knoxv i I ) 'made .an early decision />ot'to sample the StVe's 
student population especial ly jpr -the n^eds assessment, but to ut i I i ze ,exi sti ng 



da.ta from the Career Maturity Inventory vyhicK was admiip istened to a sample gf 
Qlnth grains during ^he 1975-96' Stat^/Educatiohal Assessmerft of Schools in' 

\ 

V * • * . - 

Jennessee. ' These data will be summarized ir^ aii^ection imm.ed;ately following 
presentation of the results of the survey ^of sypBri nYep dents, principals, 
teachers and- commun ity leaders. ^ 

' . Tour Sets of survey instruments were designed, ari^l rbaJled in early 

V ' . -^^ . - - 

February 1977 to aH^ Tennessee's school supeVrntendents, and to samples of 

* ■' ' ^ • 

prlnclf)als, teachers- and community leaders t-hroughout. the* State. The sampling 
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procddures'ut i l.ized with r^espect to each of ^the 'latter three populatfons are 
detailed In the sub-sections pertaining to these groups wh [ch. fo llow the 
present drscussion. /' . , • , ' ' 

The conten-t of the- survey instrument's was designed to obtain four kind^ 
o-f information: • - • 

I) perceptions regarding key career education concepts/ in order to 

^- • , • ' ' 

determine* (a)4hoB cl-osrely the thin.king of Tfennes^seans parallejed 
the thinking of leadi.ng career education proponents about these 
concepts, and thus (b) how positively, or negatively, Tennesseans, 
Viewed career education; * 
y 2) 'the amount of emphasis whigh the various groups of Tennesseans 

thought should oe given. to a series of Pmportant \i:ar^eer education 
gpals or object ives , for students, and the extent to which the . I 
respondents believed the goals<;Gr objectives y^ere being achieved 

0 

in their school systems; ' ' ' . 

3) perceived obstacles- to imp lemenrat Ion -of career education in Tenness.ee, 

, which pr*ovisde a basis for* i dent i fv i ng actions needed to facilitate 

f • . - - - * 

such Implementation; and ' ' . 

4) current statu_^ ^f' carreer educat:6n imf>^!enentation in Tennessee, - 
irrdudlng ^ , 



(a-) the^number and proportion of schools and school systems 

> - * 

having on -going, programs, 

(b) . relevant school system poHcies and procedures,- 

(c) types^of instructional technigyes, methods^and activities 

being utilized in tfle schools, and . ' * / 
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d) amounts anil kinds* of staff development and tr^dPhing^ activities being- • 
.conducted. : ' • 

^ Supef'intendents.and principals vere asked to provide most o/ the informa^fion 
Included In Content Area #4 above, and all four survey groups were-as'ked ^to answer * 
^questions related to Content -Areas #2 and §1. In order to shorten the superin- 
tendehts' and prTnctpaT^' forms to al^Dre reasonaMe lengthT the items in Content ^ 
~^Ace^ f 1-we re omitted from these forms and p I aced . on^y^ ^n the fnstruments desi^gned 



/ ' ^ / * • ^ ^ . . ^ , 

for teachers and communiry leaders., 

^ "1' • • . 

The writings of Kenneth Hoyt, Rupert Evans, Sidney Marland, Keith Goldhammer, 

' ^ / 

and others (Hoyt/ 1975; Hqyt, Evans, et al , 1972; Goldhammer and Taylor, 1972; 

Amerlcaa Vocationa I Association, 1973) were studied In orc^er to corppi le the list 

of key. ca^eer education .coaoeprhs fdr Content ^ea^l^ - Si*^the Career Maturity 

Inventory had been Identified as the source for needs assessment data from students,* 

and since the CMI was ope of the instruments receiving the. 'strongest recommendation 

in the.J975 Career Education Iqstrument Review conducted for USOE by Development ^ 

.Associates, Inc., the' broad goals for students on which the sub-Sections of the 
CMI .are based (Crites, 1973) were utilTzed for/ConJ-ent Area #2. Using additional 
career education resources, \ set of more specific behavioral objectives for students 
related to each .of -the broSd goals was developed fpr the survey instrument desig|ied 
to obtain teachers' responses'; ' ^ ' ^ \ 

Input for items per+a!ning to X^onl^t Areas #3 and #4-4rareer education needs 
and implementation procedures — was obtained from a variety of sources, principally 
. the "Survey of Career EducaJ^ in the Public Schools of the United Statesrl975" 

-conducted for USOE by American Institutes for Research, and career education r\e&ps 
assessments conducted In the. states of Colorado *nd Michigan. *"Other sources 
uti I lied to a Tesser degree were the New Mexico and Texas state dareer education 
needs assessments, and Delaware's pub I i cat ion^ Career Development Data Gathering 
Instrumentation (1973).. • ' " i 
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Survey Procedure , * • *^ * , * ' 

fc In early -February t911 ; a 'Tennessee Career Education Needs Assessment 
survey Instrument was mailed to ;ttie *stjper infehdents of each of the State's * 
- I4> school systems.^ If individual, sqhools wPthin a system had been select^ 
to furnish input for*the principal" and '^teacher survey samples, the supefin- 
fendent's cov§r letter Hdentjjjed these schooJs so that' the Superintendent 
cou I d^Jencourage the princi pals^ to participate in the need^ assessment. A 
reminder was sent in mid-February to s-Oper rntendef>t^ who had not yet responded, 
ancj ti^s^^roiedure yi^ded a return of 135 completed qae^tiorvnaires, a response 
of 92 perce/it. , . ^ . 

Car.eer Education Ob. jecTlves for Sjudents: Superintendents' Views ^ 

Super i nten<jents were a^ked to respond. in two ways, to a set of six broad 

c.areer education objectives which* form tne bases of /he Career Maturity Inventory * 

for s^ondary students. Firstj^ they were asked-^w much emphasis they felt each 

s-^Jaea* objective should be given In the curricula of their schoc-l systemsi 'little 

, k ' 
'some', jor '.'much.'. -T-hen They were aiked for an opinion, concerning the extent tp 

* *- 

j^hlch each objective was being achieved in their systems; .'not at all', 'to sooie 

. - : ■ ■■ ■ . V- -■ ' ' 

y^extent,^ but not 'suf f ixlent ly*", or 'dompletely^. 

Percentages reported^ m Table' L I . indicate-th'a»t 69-100 percent of tne ^ 
•superintendents thoughJ.^ach of the student ob^f^ti'ves wa3 worthy of at least 
* 'sdme' emphasis in the 'curr i»cuj urn,, and 52-87 pe^cent felt the objectives deserved 
'much' enriphasis. Regarding extent of achievemf^JlT^ ho^evePj. no more than 14 
percent (the avjerrage was 9 percent) of the superintendents/thought any object i ve ^ 
was^being achl^ve}j ^comg letely Most of the 'responses Mncern i ng the extent to, 
which the career' ed'ucat Ion objectives were beinjg achieved were in the 'to some 



^ ^Wtent\pa^r.yf J ' • IC 



< 



The last column of Table LI' consists of a set of ratios that Illustrates 
thi discrepaiicy between the amount of. emphas i s which superi ntendents" be I leved^ the 
Career education object! ves^ deserved, and the extent to which they felt those 
objectives ,were actual-l'y' bei nq achieved ^ The ratio of'th-e^mean rating for 'extent 
oi achievement' to the mean ratirrg for 'emphasis' of any given^ career education- 
objective would equal 1 if the objective were being achieved to a degree ' , , 
commensurate wi-tK the emphasis superintendents felt it ^shou4d''have. B,ut, as the ^ 
table shows, the ratios are less than ^1 . This indicates that the superi ntendent3 

bslieved the object i''ves deserved mor^^emphaais than they were receiving in the • 

' *. 
curricula of -rh^' q school . systems. ' - . • , • - * 



Table I.I * Career^ Education Objectives: 'Superintendents^ 'Views of'Desiraple 

J ^ ' k ' ■ . . ■ i ^ 

Emphasis and Extent of^.ch levement. , ' . l 



Objective V • 
for Students . 



r 



Jes i rab I e EmphasJ s Exte|t of Achieve- - Ratio of^ Mean i 

Tc:al ? of ii of ment of .Objecti ve ' Extent of 'Ach i eve-* j 

^Some' & 'Much'' Total of of ' ment' Rat Lng fo 

'Much' Re- Pe- 'Not at aN' 'To Mean bes|rab1e- 



sponses 



^iDporsesO & 'To. Some Some Emphas'^is Rating 
Exten-f* Re- Extent'. 



' sponses 



Re- 
sponses ) 



1 . To know onese I f 

V i nte rests , ab i I i t i es , 
etc. ) ^ • > 

2. To develop- positive 
•^attitudes-v toward work 

3. T^^acquire occupational 
informal ion. 

4., To develop career de- 
clsion-^kinq skills 

5. To develop p I an s^ for 
achieving career goal's 

6. To develop career^pH?6b- 
I em-sol vin'g ski Ms 



' 98 

too 

96 
94 



89 



(76)* 



(6:'; 



(74) 



(640 



(69t 



(52) 



94 



89 



86 



91 



92 



94 



(92) 



(885, 



(63) 
f«2) 



2.04/2:73 = \75. 
2.09/a»87 = .73^- 
z. II /2. 70 ^ .78 
2.00/2.58 = .78; 
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.(79), 1.90/2.36 = .6.0" 
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Xfe^yfe^perl nt^ responses recorded In Ta^le T. I represent a Strong en- 



dorseme'niF*bf career education objectives tor students as stated ln*the Tennessee 



Career Education Needs Assessment.^ While all. six objectives were ^ considered worthy- 
of 'much* emphasis by majorities of the super int^ndents/ the th>ee objectives con- 
sidered most important wePe those> df ^ass I ^ti ng students to (I) cJevefop posittve 
attitudes toward work, (2) know themsejves, and (3) acquire occupational inform 
'^nation. Superintendents seemed least concerneci abput helping students develop career^ 
problem^solN^ing ski Il5j\( {..e. , to locate a job i n^ one' s f ie I d, to-apply for employ- , 
ment, to use work experiences to evaluate occfupat,rons, etc.), but even in this case 
^8^f perceot'felt the objective .should be given at least 'some' emphasis. ^' 

The-f igures^ Ir^Tabre I.I indicate that Jennessae's schooi superintendents yvere * 

'\ ' ^ • 

not satisfi^c! with the exren^ \o which the career educatfon objectives they strongly 

^ ^ ' >\ ^ , . ' , 

endorsed were being implemented In th,e school: (I) 86-94 percent said 'not at all > 

,or"'to some extent' when asked ife what 3xtent the objectives were being achfaved in 
their school systems, and <2) the 'discrepancy ratios' in the last column indicate 
that just over three-f ourrhs of the emphasis superintendents felt ought to.be -given 
tolthe career educati-on objectives ^as actually beihg .achieved. 
Career Education Needs: Super ; ntendents^' V'ews . . ^ 

Responses to six statements about'career ed.ucatl'on indica+e that those, super ip- 
tendents who part i clp^li'S^in the Tennessee Career Eciucst^or Needs Assessment neld ) 
favorable attitudes toward' the concept. ' 

J^st, three (2?) of the ^pen ntendents said career education 'Ms'qot'im- 
, ^ . portant enough for our schools to consider. 

. Only one superintendent thought career education' "should not be promoted be- 
cause It interferes with the b^sic objectives of the curriculum in our 
•schools." . ' ' 

. Eleven percent said career education "should be used, or taught, only by 



♦ - ■ ; - . 



V. ' those teaeher? who are'feally "sold^Von it dnd can work it in without 

extra cost to the school'. system/' ' * ^ ' * 

^ , -Twenty- three percent^of^^the superintendents thought career education ^^^^uj 
*. " , ^® handled^ prima'ri ly by school •counse^^^s. " 

. Thirteen pprgent said eareer education "should be utiJjzed In our schools 
"v r~^^t^n f.y It -federal fund^ can !?e obtained to pay for any extra expenses ^ 
i . ' ' wh i ch ~ may re^v I t/' 




. ..-The majof l.ty^of super! rvt,^[<ti^eu^^ percent) endorsed career education by 
ilgspondfng to the* most posN ti ve statement:', career educatlo.n "Is an 
idea whGse ti/ne has ,come; it should be uti'lize'd/ in <iur schools even 

V Apparen-tly most|^uperi atende'nts viewed career education , as a concept to be 
integ^rVted Jnto' the .total schooJ curri eg l-um- l:afr^rer than handled principally by 
, guidance -counselors or^ just b^ ;tfiose teachers'-parfi cu I ar f y j nterested fn it* 

r'r * ^ * . " • ' ' ' ^ ' , ' ' • ' 

Superintendents were aske^ to' indicate Irow extens t ve ly (' great I y\ - 'Somewhat ' , 

or*'no di^tf icujty' •) .certain/probJ.ems Had cpntributed to the overaM difficulty 

of implementing career educattcnp program^ in* the i'(^ school systems. Table 1.2 ^ 

.\ • > ^ ' ^ ' \ ' . ^ 

provides 21 , rank ^order^ing pf;^tjiese probfems based on-'mean .di fficulty rSting 

' assigned i)y stiperi ntenderjts, ♦ and -the pei^centages of 'greatly', and ^'somertJhat/ 

respionses 'Por each i-tem*. ) * ' 

0 
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V Table K2 Problems Contribating to Difficulty of ImpI enjenf ing'Wrd"er Education: 
^^-.Superintendents' 'bOTigwhat' and /Greatly^ Respopses and Rank Order B&sed on Mean 
Ql7n6u{fy Ratinga ^ , ' * * ^ . \ . , ; . ' ' ' ' 

^ , Rank Order Based -T^4^l ^^^-pi^ ~~''Su mewhat !* /- ^^-^^ 

' • - on Mean Difficulty and 'Great I y Re- y (Jfof 'Greatly'^ 
Pf^oblem " ; " Ratifig sponses y ' .A • Responses) ' 

Lack o^ funds to , . ' / 

train staf.f^ 1 ' . 93 / ^ / (66) 

L?ck of funds'. to* . ' . ' , ^ ' / ^' 

• ^purchase materials 2 ' 91 ' / • . (66) 



LacK of funds for ' 
'transportation of \ ' \ • v , _ 

students- to work sites 3 * • y -90 ^' * (59) 

Lack of curriculum - / # ^-^ - 

■ materials that mee"^ , • 

,;ldentl f'led needs '4 '95 - ^ j (53^ 

Lack of funds for mak- : ' ^ " " ' 

Ing currlcular changes 5 92' (55) 

.Lack of curricu'lum ^ • ■ , ^ 

• materi a I s that mee't * • ' ' ^ * . 

$taff development needs * .6 • 93 '.(47) 



V 



O 'or 
*|gpj^(^"3|)posIt|oii| from parents 13 ^ fy 



'La.ck of trained staff 7 90 (34) 

Lack^ of competent * 

person (s) to trajn ' ' ' 

staff . 8 . ■ ' 83 , • V (36) 

Confusion, between career I ' ' . - . 

education ar)d \7ocational . ' • » 

education ^ ^9 • 80 , (16) 



L^ck of. interest at the 
State Departrnent of 

Education , 10 . ^ 56 ^ * ( 12) ^ 



Resistance 'of staff to >^ ' " ^ . . 

career education ' ,i I * | • 59 ' (07) 

Lag^ of interest in- the ^ , ^ • ^ ■ 

busjness/labor/lndustry . „ ' ' • 

comrnunlty * • \2 . « 42 ' (08) 

29 (03) 
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^Superintenddhts cljarly. viewed ' Igck of f jinds' as th-e most significant 
obstacle to imp lemer^tat lop of career educa;1-ion Mn thei r systems ~ tf\e prob- 



" ^ ' ^lems- which superintendents fafiRecf \ ,''2.' 3/ and:?"" Tlt dTderof ."di f f i cul'ty per- 

■ ^ t-. talQed to insuf f iciefucy of iurvds. Two other critical problems i<lentiKed by 

• ^ superintendents wei^e lack of stalPf training and of curr j j ^cu fum material s — , 

^^-r-!-th^ problems whicf> they ranked J ,^ 2, 4^ 6, 7, dnd 8 were related to these ^ - - - - 

factors. Of yfeast^-^oncern to most super mtendents who responded to the \ 

Items in thi-s sect i^on- was lack of interest, or opposition to career education, 

on the part df pare'nts, the bus i ness/ I abor/ industry cofnmun i ty, school, staff,* • 

artd th^ State Department' of Education'. ^Eighty percent of tH^f^flper i ntendert)ts \ 

iYl?*'?^_ -!*^^^^^ career educqtion and' voca/iona I education' as at 

. laast 'somewhat' of a prbDiem, b^jt'only l6 percfeTit thought this%factor con- 
. • ♦ ... 

tributed 'greatly"' to the di f f jeujty of . implement ig^ ;:areer education pro§<:ams.. ' • 

Only f^ive superintendents wrote ih add it ionaT problems not 'listed on the • 

■ questionnaire. Two expressed concern aboyt finding time to work career e'du- 

cation into an already crowded curriculum. One mentioned insufficient State 

* Departnient funding; and, two were' t*roub led by insufficient staff i ng;^ one wanted 

a full-^time counselor to "^assTst wV-^h career education, the o,ther felt a^^^ull- 
^ ' t ^ ' . / ' . 

^ time career education supervisor or coordinator wa^. needed. 

Table I. i presents the ratings which super intenden fs gave to vaftcus 

act ions whic|i*mig*i^ De undertaken by the State Department of Education to 

^facilitate implementation of. career education programs in the^r school systems. ^ ' 

Each'action was giv6n^a ' h igh '•^, Jmed i um"s 'low', or 'should not be done' 

priority by the superintendents, then a mearr rating was *ca I cU I ated. table L3 ^ ^ 

m 

-contains a listing of the 'act i 9ns in order based on mean priority ratings, and. 
Incfudes' the percent'o«f- 'high', and 'medium' ratings which the superintendents . 
assigned to. each. • ^ ' ' ' ^ 
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Table 1.3 Prioriti^ for Career Education: Superintendents' '.High' and 'Medium' 
.Priority Ratings and Rank* Order Based on Mean Priority Ratings 



Career Education 
Action 



'Rahk Order Based ' Total % of 
on 'Mean Priority 'High' ;and 
^ \Rattnq ' . . . 'Mediam' ^ 

Responses 



Support in-service staff 
development activities 
* " , * -« 

-Provide funds for purchase 
of career education materials 
b.y '^chool system ^ ^ • 

Support innovations in pre- 
"service training -^n 
» 

Facilitate di ssemf nation or $ 
fnforrT»af ion about exist i ng 
career, education rr.ater i a I s 

Support develdpment and . 
validation of career edijcat'o^^' 
c u rr i ou I um materials 

Support research *to improve 
career guidance procedures 

'Support research to predicft^ 
future job markets 

Provide incentives for par- 
ticipation by the private- 
sector e 

Support a computerized 
career information network 



95 



93 
I 

91 



91' 



94 



84 



85 



61 



V Percentage of 
'High' Re- 
sponses) 



(69) 

(73) 
(58) 

(57) 

(46) 
(42) 
(AO) 

(36) 
(23) 



Just as superi n^ten(?ents Identified lack of sta^v training an'd lack t>f 
curriculum materials as the- c^^^j^f ob/tecles to imp^3fT)enta"icn of.raraer educationr 
programs^ they suggested trairWT^'^ sta^'f (see "priorities #1 ard #3 In Table L3) 
ahd provision of curriculum mater/als (see psriori ties .ranked' 2, 4, and 5) as the 

7 ■ r " ' 

most important act*ions which midit^be undertaken by. the State Department of 
tducatfon to further the developfteo*^ of career eOAication in Tpnnes?>ee» Possibla 
actions whi-ch were assigned I-ntermedi ate prioritjes by the superintendents re^ 
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spohding to items in this section included reseaf^l:^ to improve career guidance 

procedures and to predict future job markets, -and provision of incentives foi^ 

'part,i,cipat Ion in career educatioh programs by the private sector. Support of 

a computerized jereer in format ion^nejtwork was given lowest priority by the 

• ,* > * 

superintendents. Jen percent of the respondents said the compu;^e^i ied network , 

'should not be done', while the average 'should not be done' ratingnfot the 
other eight items was just two percpnt. » \ t'-, 

' Seven superintendents supplied additional career education' needs not listed 
on the questipnnaire.r Three of the, written remarks concerned additional funding ' 
for career education (e.g\, ''make it part'of''the State's Minimum foundation^ ^ 
Program^' and "provide f u 1 1 ^fund i n# of the Cofnprefiens i^e Vocational Educ!:atl^n Act") 
and three were related to staffing: two superintendents' felt their systems 
should have full-time career education coordinatorV and one- wantecj. at l^ast a 
half-time cpunselor for every school regardless of size. One ,sup^^^en|dent 
suggested that the State improve the coordination between career e'cfucatilon and 
vocational education; onfe ^^y^ted to "promote career education newsletters". 

School Systi&fn'' Poli cies and Procedures 

Forty-seven percent of the superintendents respond ing^ to tne ne'fed.s assessment 
survey said there had been atf^rnpts to implement career education programs in^- 
their school systems.. However, only eight superintendents (5 percent of the' 
respondents) repcfrted that their boards of educet ion' had 'adopted a formal written 
policy with' regard to career education in the school system'. Two percent of 
The superintendents said -^heir boards planned to adopt such policies during the 
^976- 77 school year, and 53 percenr were jncertaiTi abour this possibility. ' 
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Only 20 percent of the ^uper^intendent^ said funds had been ^ budgeted ' for 

career 'education in their school sj^&tems during I975--76 and 1976-77. Of those | 

w^ho answered this question negatively. Only two percent said such funds had 

been requested. The superintendents whose s\stemwi dei, budgets included al loca- 

Wons for career e<iucatioh we^e asked to indicate ttie $ource(s) of thefr 'funds 
• ' ."^ ^ , . ^ • 

for career education. Most ;^ere lit i I i z i og .^f edera I funds/ some were-ntr^ing local 

fun(^s, a few used State fpnds. Only twel ve 'sgperir/'fendenfs provided estimates. 

of-the amounts of funds buxfgeted for career dduca'tion \\^ thei"r systems. Four 

systems- reported fUn^ding from combinations^of sources, but altogether nine of 

the systems for wJiich estimates were prpvidea were u>j I i z i ng^ca f funds, seven^ 

v/ere usi^ng feder^-l "funds, and three had received Stat-e funds."* The^udget figure 

for local funding ranged^from $500/year for a small city system to $40,000/year 

for a large city system. Excluding the/ largest city systems, the average local 

contribution to careei^ education was $6,000 annually.. Median federal and 

Stat^ grants were $10,000 per year. ^ 

Twenty perce.nt of the superintendents reported that formal aaeds assessments 
had been conducted by their school systems as pati" of tareer education* planning 
activities. E i ght , percent said, they planned to conduct such ^ needs assessment, 
,^7 percent were uncertain th^t this activity wOulc take place. \ 

Only 17 percent of the super in^tendents ^ reported Tha+ one ot more inclviduals 
had been employed speci f i<jal I y for work irt career education in their systemV 
during 1976-77. . The actual number of individuals thus employed was reported 
by five city systems and five county "systems. Written comments indicated that 
at least sime of the persons' I fsted as 'beting employed 'spec! f icatly-*for work 



In career education' were actual ly vocational education teachers pr supervi sors 



so the responsibilities of, all the individuals listed unclear.'^ At any rate 
the' number of full-time individuals repqrtedly emp loyed* speci f i ca I ly for* work 
in career education during 1 976-77 'ranged' from on-e fo s^ven, with^t^e average 
standing at "three. Four systeqis used part-ti^me employees in add it io^^r 't(5^'theTf;^ 
full-time staff: , t^ree sy/ims employed one part-time person', one sys^tem' 
utilized two part-1- ime 'emp I oye§s. According to the super frTtendents/ ^TK)st^O;f 
theee persons were*trained.as guidance counselors or school * admin i strators, ✓ 
^ few had .formerly been, vocational education^or non-vo<pat iona I teachers, 

•Twenty-three percent of the superintendents said that forma T eva I uat ioh^ 
of career $ducStion activities had been carried out in their systems. The 
evaluations cauid have ,l^een carried out in previous years, however, • because 
no time perloq) was specifiec in connection with this' item. Five percent of the 

* super in tenderiti said such evaluations were planned, 37 percent were v^certain 

^of this. Those who had conducted formal evaluations used srandardized tests 
career development, teacher raftrrgs, expert judgments, and attitudes of * 
persons ^in 'the community, in that order, more frequently than ether types of 
evcjJjjAive da^fa^ -less ^common I y jsed measures included standard-^ zed tests of 
basic skills and outside evaluators or evaluatiion Team3>. 

Just .fifteen percent of the superintendents, reported'+hat thei school 

^systems had formaljy constituted advisory committees for career eoucation, and 
some of these added the reftiarl^ fhat the committees were vocational education 

'advisory committ^res? five percent said their systems planned* to form sucn 
committees, 38 -percent were uncerta in- that thisi would happen. In addition to 
schQol personnel, the types of individuals most frequently asked^o serve on 



« _ • % ^ . , i . ' . . ^ ' . '20 



advisory committees incl'uded bus"! ness/ 1 abor/'i ndustry- representat i^ves , parents, 
and commun i ty _ serv I ce organization representatives, in that order'. Locd*l 
government representatives and .students were utilized *on only a f«ew advisory r 
committees. . . \V ^ / - • ' ' ' ' 



i |KjroQn| ^^;th-Q t ' i ' lil '^^ts said staff development and train,-- 
ing activities in career education ^ere conducted by their systeitis In 1976^77. 
Only hqif'of these .respondents indicafed that staff pa^rt.i c i pants, were 'cQmpen- 
sated^ for 'engaging in* such act i vi.t ies.; Most frequently, participants w^re given 

' released time, bit in a few instances they were paid in addition to'the i r regu lar 

'* * *y y ' ^ , - f 4 ^ ' ^ _ ^ -^^ . ^ . . . - ^ 

salaries. * - - . ' ' 



Difference^ Between Views 6i County and City System Superintendents 

In response to the question "H^s your schoof^or school system attempted to 
implement a career education program?", 54" percent of t-he city system Super- 
intendents said 'yes' and 46 perxent of the county system superintendents-said ^ - 
'yes\ During the past two school .years ^ furids were a I I ocated - speci f i ca I 1 y for * 
career educat^hcn by 36 percent of the city systems, , but by on I y ' I 5 percent of ^ ^ 
the county systems. The fact tnat a larger percentaae of the c i ty ,svstems Jiac 
made commitments, inciucing financial resources, tc career educctior. probably 
contributed^sign i f i contl y-to the prin^ipd' differences petween city ^nd coyi'^'y # 
which s^howed up rn other resoonses! . . , . 

WhNe there was a significant correlation, v = .84, p ^ .01) between the 
order in which city and county s-jper'i n ten'dents tanked the problems contributing 
to difficulty in imp lement ing/tareer education, tl\ere was a di f ference * in 
the intensity with which the problems wjare viewed. For the problems wFTich 
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supef Intendents ranked from I to 7 in importance, 94^ to 100 percent of the 
gounty^ superintendents fel t >he^prob ^ems contributed 'sonr^hat' -or 'greatly' 

/to Impedlhg career education implementation. OnJy 78 to 86 percent of the city 

to f 

# Superintendents rated the same seven problems similarly — an average differ^ce 

^ of 15 percent Tess per item. ^^Statect another way., whi le^ 14 to 22 percent of the 

city supefinjbnc^ents, said the sev^n 'problems' were of 'no d i f f i cu I ty ' , 0 to 6 

• ' - . ' f :\ ' ' 

-percent of the cou^y supprfntenderfts sdid they were of 'no difficulty'. Even 

with respect ;to rank order (which-, again,, was not ,sJgn i f i cant I y different overal I ) 

the county superi h-tendents ranked Mack yf funds to train staff, 'lack of funds 

to purchase materials', and 'lack of funds for making currjcular changes' higher 

^than did their counterparts in city systems. ' 

Pverall, there was a signifij^ant (Spearman rank order) correlation 

Crs = .73, p*<, .05) between the ranks assigned to career education priorities 

^ ^ ■* 

by city ajid county superintendents. HoweveV, -two differences on individual 

*• - * 

items might*be pointed opt. The first action which'county superintendents 

>». 

• felt ough.t to'be taken was to 'provide fund5 for purchase of career ^educat Ion' ■ 

\ ' ^ . ^ 

^matgrials "by school' system'; this action was ranked fourth in importance by 

cfty super i-atendentj. On the other 'hand, the iten ran!<ed first'by City\super- 

latendents — and fourth county super i ntendents . was ' support Weve I opment and 

val idat ion of career education curriculum mate'Tiais'. This difference may be 

bn Indication that more city sys*tems haa a1 ready^ purchased material's and. were 

ready to go*a step furfher^and support developmerrt and ,va I i dat i'on of their 

own materia I s, than was the.c^^se at the coOnty level. 

Four percent more city sy^terns had^ cofTducted fjormaj career educat ion ^nedds 

* assessments than had^^unty systems,, arid l^ormal evalu^ions of career educatibn 
••(^c tf* V i t i es had* been c^ried out by eigtit percent more city syste'ms. ^ ' 
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''^ ' , Principals' Viewsr. ■ 

SaTOlInq Procedure • ' ' , < 

Schools having fourth, ninth and twel-fth grades'which ^ad previously been 
selected via a ^proport iona I stratified random samp king'' techn ique for Tennessee's 
State Educational Assessment of Schools provided the source of, principal and 
^ teadher sampies for-ihe Career Education Needs Assessmeo-t, "Pr'^or'to the State 
. Educational Assessment, personnel at the^ State Testing and Eva^h^afToir Center In 
Knof5<ville had determined the number of Tennessee schools which should be sampled 
in order" to, satisfy certain precision and cost requirements. Then schools weJ-e 
categorized using (I). economic indicators (e.g., number of students whose famHy 
Income j,<as above 'or below the State ftiedian) and (2) size and type of community 
^ (e.g., small town, medium c"i ty, large city'f] and proport ionaj -random samples 
. were selected from each category to obtain the desired sample size. This pro- 
/ pedure yielded a total of 243 scj^ls, 95 having a fourth grade (representing 
■•♦elementary schoolsj, 52 having a nin-fn grade (representing junior high'schools),- 
and- 96 having-a twelfrh grade (representing senior high scrwls). ,N9tE: The 
State EduLtJofif'r Assessment- of. Schools included a sample of/schools having an 
eighth grade, 'but these were 'e'.' imi nated from the sample jseti for the Career ' 
' Education ^eeds Assessment. * ^ . J ' 

In early February 1977, acopy of the-survey instrument preparea for the * 
Career Educat ion^ Needs Assessment was mailed to the principal at each of the 
, 245 schools selected by the method" just described. In mid;February 3 reminder 
notice was sent to superintendents asxing them tc encourage principals in their * 
system 'to return fheir questionnaires. By, the closing date of^March 10 two 
hundred-f }ye^ or 84 percent' of th'e principals samp I ^ had/returned U3?ble survey 
Ins^truments. 
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Career Ed ucation Objectives for Students; Prinolpals^ Views 

* * 

Principals v^rerey^sked to respond in two wdys to six broad career, ^ducat i on 
object isp? for /students. First, they were asked how much .femphas i s each of t^ie 
objectives should be given in the curriculum of their school systems: M ittle» 
'^ome^ or 'imuch*. Then they were asked to indicate tHe extent to which each 
objective was bein^ achieved in their school systems^ 'not at alM, 'to some 
extent^ but not suf^ icient ly-' , or 'compl et e | 'y\ 

The figures in Table 2-1 indicate that 92-99 -percent of the' principals 
thought each of the student object i ves was worthy at least, 'some' emphasis in 
the curriculum, and 54-87 percent thought the* object i ves should be given 'much' 
dmphasis. On The other hand, no more thfen 20 percent (the average was I6^per- 
cent) of the prin/fipals felt any objectivfe was being achieved 'completely'. 
-Most of the responses related to extent of acWevement were in the 'to some ^ 
extent' category. • ^ • 

Thg last column of Table 2.1 cont^^ins a set of ratios which . indicates the 
discrepancy between. the amount of - emphasis principals felt^the career education 
^ objectives deserved, and the extent to which they be1 i eved^^^hose objectives 
'_were,actjal ly being achieved . The .-at'io of t^ ,7iean rati,ng for. 'extent of - • 
achievement' to the mean rating for 'emphasis^ of any given caree-- education 
.object! ve' Should •equal I if the "ooject i ve were b^ng achieved to a degree 'cdm-- ^ 
mensurate with the'emphasi^s principals telt it snould have. But, as thej^ble ' 
•shows, 4he ratios are less' than L this indlcares the^ the principals b^Jlevea 
the objectives deserved more empl^asis th^ they were receiving in the curricula, 
of their school 'sy,stems. ' . * ' • 



Table 2.1 Career Education Objectives: Principals' Views of Desirable Emphasis 



and Extent of Achievement 



Objective for 
Students 



Extent of Achieve-' Ratio of Mean' 

Desi rable Emphasis * meht>^f- Object I ve Extent of Achieve- 

Total % of (% of Total % of (% of ment Rating to 

'Much^ 'Not at . 'To Me^n Desirable 



/ 3. 



6. 



' Some'" & 
'Much" 
Responses 



Re-.< 



and 



To know onesel f 
( i nterests , • 
abi I rties. etc. ) 



To develop 
positive atti- 
tudes toward work 

To acqui re occu- 
pational infor-/*^ 
mat i on 

To develop career 
deci s i on-mak i ng 
ski I. Is 

To' develop plans 
for achieving, 
career goals 

To devel op ' career 
prob 1 em-sol ving 

skiris ' 



99 



99 



98 



■95 



97 



92 



sponses> 'To some 
t,. Extent** 

Responses 



(78) 



(87) 



(68) 



(60) 



(67) 



(54) 



85 



88 



sT 



84 



82 



90 



some-' Emphasis Rating 
- Extent' 
_ Responses) 



(84) 



2. l4/i77.= ,7) ' 



(78) ; Z. l9/2.fe6 = .77 



(77) 2. 15/2.67 = .80 



(75) 2.06/2.55 = .81 



(74) 2. 10/2.64 = .80 



(75) • I .95/2.45 = .80 



A substantial .majority "of the Tennessee principals responding to the items re- 
t?te^ to student objectives expressed tne opin^ ^f^'those objectives should be 
given 'much' emphasis. However, the pr i nc> pa I s. apceWed to be most 'nterested In 
^assisting each stud-ent to ( 1 ) develop positi^e^t^fudes toward work, and (2) know 



^ msel.f Qjf herself. The principals placed less i rfiportance- on the objective of 
'^'Issistiiff' each student to develop career prob lem^^sol vi ng skills (i.e., to locate'a 
job in^one's field, to apply for employment, to use work experiences to evaluate 



occupations, e1^. but even in this case a majority (54^) woyld give the^ ob- 
jective 'much' emphasis and 92 percent'at leasV ' some' . ~ 

. Figures recorded in 'Table 2. J incTicate that the ^)riiicipals were not, 
satisfied with the extent to which- the career education objectives they Strongly 
endorsed. were being implemented in therir schools;' (I) 80-90 percent said 'not 
at all* or 'to some extdnt' when asked to what e^ent the objectives wer^ b&iag/^ 
achieved, anjj (2) the 'discrepancy ratios' in 1:he last column indicate that 
approximately 80 percent of the emphasis principall felt the career education 
objectives ought yo have ^as^actually being achieved^ 

Career Educatio/ Needs: - Principals' Views 

Responsf^s to six statements aboijt career education indicate that the sample 



of Tennessee school principals surveyed in the course of this needs assessrpent 
were strong ly^ In favc\ of imp I ement i-ng career education in their schools. 

• -Qn-ly one principal said career education "is not impo.-^ant endugh 
for our schools to cons i der. '* 

No principal thought career education '^should not be promoted 
because it interferes ^ith the ba^ic objectives of th>e curriculum 
4n our school/' ^ ' " ' ' , ^'^ - ' 

Just ten percent of the pri^ncipals respopdir.g seia career education 
"shoujd be used, or taught, only by those teachers* who ere realfy 
"spid" on it and can work it in without any extra cost to the school' 
system." 

Nineteen percent said career education "should be hand le/d^jmari ly 
by counselors." 
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^Seventeen jpercent said career education "should be utilized In 
" our schools on'^ly if federal funds can^be obtained to pay for • 
' an^ extra expenses which may result."^ ^ * • 

, But 71 percent of the ^Xjnci pals sucveyfed said career education . 
^Ms an idea whose time has come; it should be utilized in our" 
schpots even if it m^ans raising tao<es to pay for it," . ' " 

addition to rfe.vealing a strong endorsement of career education by the 
• Stata^s principals, these responses i n'd i cate^ that most prlncTpals viewed career 
education as a concept to be integrated Into the curriculum of the school, no\^ \ 
just handled- by counselors or.teachers whc? have a special interest in it, ' 

Sixty-three percent of the principals responding to the survey said their 
' • ^ * * 

. school er school 3yste>n/ had atremp+ed ta implement a career edvicat'Jon pro- ^ ^^^^ 
-gram. In^a related question, nowever, only^ percent of the principals said 
■ thei r school' hac r 'a formal program for infusing career edgcat ion' into -the totaC^-^^^.t 




curriculum'. The. his-tory of career^education in Tennessee indicates that many 
.schobis ana, school systems have initialed career education' projects*, usuaMy' 
"with ouTside funding, but^ few have continued to s^pfigr"^ career ed^icati'on activ- 
ities after the supplemental farads were depleted. ' ■ 
, Principals were ^ked to indic'-a'te how extensively (^g^reatl^, 'somewhat/, or 

'no difficultyM certain >p rob I ems had contributed to the overall .oifficulty of 
' .Implementing career education programs in tneir school systems. In Table 2,2 

these-fxrobiems are listed in rank prder^sed on- mean difficulty rating, witi^ 

> - • * - w 

'"percentages of 'greatlyi and 'somewhat' responses included for e^ch Item. 



'Ml 
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Table 2.2 Prob ferns t)or>trrbut^g to Difficulty of Implementing Career Education; 
Prlnclp'als* 'Somewhat' and '-Greatly' Responses and Rank Order Based on Mean 
Dif ficulty^Hatif^gT. ' . ^ , 



P rob I em 

Lack of funds to 
purchase materials 

Lack of funds to 
train staff 



Lack of funds for 
transportation of , 
students to work sites 

Lack of funds for mak- 
ing curricular changes^ 

Lack of curricu I um 
materials that meet 
staff development needs 

Lack of, curri cu I um 
materials that meet 
- 1 Identified needs 

Lack of competent 
person (s) 'to train 
staff ^ 

Lack of trained staff 

Confusion between career 
^4uc^tion and vocational 
education 

Lack of interest^ in the 
bus! ness/l abor/ I ndustry 
cpmmun i ty v 

Lack of interest at the 
State Dept. of Education 

\ ^ ' 

Resistance of staff to , 
car'eer education 



Rank Order Based 
"on Mean Di f f icu Ity 
Rating - 



10 



1^ 



i2 



Opposition from parents 13 



Total % of 
'Somewhat' & 
'Greatly' 
Responses 



93 



94- 



92 

92 

93 

79 
83 

78 

P4 
•54 
48 



of 'Greatly' 

l^sponses ) 



(66) 
(62) 

(57) 

« 

(55) ^ 

(40) 

(39) 

(32). 
(28) 

.(14)' . 

(07) 

(06) 

(04) 
\o2) 
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As Table 2.2 i I lustrates* ciearl^ principals considered ^ lack of :#unds* 
to be thfe most serious obstacle to implementation of career e*ducation in Tennassee. 
The problems rated firsty second/ th i rd, and fourth includetd the phrase Mack 
of funds.'. t.a?k of career education materials and staff train ii>q Fn career' 
education teihniques was brought out in the items ranked I, 2, 5, 6, 1, and 8. 
^OfMeast concern to the principals who responded to these items was lack o?V • 
interest, or opposition to career education, on the part of parents, school 
staff, the State Department of Education, and the businessVj^bor/ industry 
secrtors. Confusion between career and vocational education was seen by more 
J-han three-fourths of the principals responding as at least 'somewhat' of a 
problem, but on ly /1 4 ^percent thought' it contributed 'greatly' to the dffficulty 
of implementrng career^ducat i on programs. ^ 

Only four p«rcen+ of the principals responding to the survey felt if 
necessary to add a response to, the/list gf obstacles listed i-n the questionnaire 
One principal said a s wgn i ficanr problem for career education, as f^r speciaj 
edtjcation, was that the State- Legislature and State Department of Education ^ 
advocated and planned programs, but failed to provide adequate funding for . 
implementation.' This fq>Kire contributed to other problems which were mentioned 
by several principajs, .such, as lack of personnel— counselors and supervisors— 
to provide career education lea/jership, and Jack of appropriate f aci I it ies. in 
which to carry* out certain phases of career education programs. Other diffi- 
eulties mentioned by one principal "each included 'lack of student interest'. 



''lack of emphasis at jurrior high level', and 'lack of business and'factories a 
in our. town'. . ' ♦ ' . * 

c ' ■ " - * ' ' > 

. Table 2.3 summarizes the responses of principals who rateS the priority of • 
certain .actlons'Tiyhich might be tal<en by the State Department of Education to 
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tad I itate implementaTion o'f career ^ucation programs in^tjieir school systems.. 
Each apti'on^jwas given a 'high^ 'medium^ ^^low' or ^shduld not be done^ priority 
Ixy the principals, then a mean rati^ng was calculated. Tab.le 2.^ lists the 
actions in order based on jnean ratings, and includes, the percentages of 'high' 
and 'medium' ratings wbich were. obt,al ned. 



J 



Table 2.3 Priorities for-C^re.er Education; Principals' 'High' ahd *Ttedium! 
Priority Ratings and Rank Ord^r Based^ on Mean Priority Ratings. 

Total % of 




Career Educat i oi 



Provide funds for purchase 
of career, educat ion materials 
by schoQl system* 

^ Support in-servic5e staff 
development activ^ities 

r 

• Facilitate dissemination of • 
irrformat i on about existing- 
career education materials 

Support* development and 
validation of career education'' 
• curridulufn materials 

-Support innovations in pre- 
servi ce train ing* 

Support research to predict 
. future job markets 

A 

Support research to improve 
career guidance procedures 

• • • 
Pf^ovide incentives for partr- 
cl potion by the private sector 

Support a computerized career 
^ informaf ion network j 



Rank Order feased 
on Mean Priority' 
Rating 



} 



'Hlah' & 'Medium' (Percentage of 
Responses " . 'High' Responses ) 



92 
95 

96 

93n 

95 

85 

88 

85 

74 



(70) 
(62) 

i 

(55) ; 

* « 

■(55) 

(52) 
(52) - 
(48) 



(43) 



(34) 
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^ ' ^s\was 'the case Ini the previous item related to prpblems^ or'obstacles .to 
•Implementation of career education programs, the need for career education 
materials and staff training was clearly indicated by pri6c>pal§pU*r«4-lngs of 
career edu€|J\iQn priorities. The actions ranked I, 2, 3, 4- and 5 in Table 2.3*. 
•pertain to materials orAo training of st^ff. Lower priority (though sti I T 
rated 'medium'* to 'high' priority by/74 to 88 percent of the respondents) * was 
given by th^^ responding principal s/to 'research in Jhe areas of future job mar- • 
kets ar^ improved career'^ gcN dance procedures/ incentives for private sector 
V *partlcipaffon, and a computerised career information networK. Seven j)ercent of 
the ^respondents gav^e the rating 'should not be done' fjo the Computer i zed career 
Infcrrmation network; the average 'should not be done' rating for the other 
^^^t actions .was \&9s than^one percent. ^ ^ ' * . ♦ 

Just two percent of the priRci-pals wrote alt^nativ^s to the priorities 
for career education listed in'^the questionnaire, "Three principals listed 
^ additional statf-«coijnselors and 'supervisors— as priority needs. One said ^he 
i CTaff positions should be provided for in the State's Min imum 'Foundat ion Program. 
One. principal made a strong plea for personnel fo provide placement services for 
students in senior high fend area vocationi'l schools. Another said '^Allow the 
Iqpaj system to develop a career education plan an rf then back it frdm the State 
. . . thjB local system knows its own situation better than someone In *Nashvi I le. 
^Other priority actions which were added by one principal each Included 'implement 
at junior high', and 'parent involvement'. 
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Career Education "Instructional Techn iques - ^ ' — 

Principals were given a list of twenty instructional techniqu^, methods 

or activities and' asked which best described thei-r schooMs current career.' 

/ — ' 

education delivery system. Their responses indicated that af>frfw<imate I y 

'70 percent use^ field trips or general guidance and counseling, 
44 percent used career guidance activities or pueS«t^ speakers 
^f rom bjjs ine'ss/labor/industry; " ' 

36 percent used comprehensive vocationa I /technical training 
or group career counseling; 

29 percent used career in format fon centers or career education 
unifs, or gave credit for work experience; 

one-quarter used on-the-job training or cooperative training/paid 
work experience, or integrated job readiness skTI Is into vocational 
education; * , ' 

15 percent, used simulated work^experiences, work observation ' 
f activities, un pa i d- work' experience, career fairs, career 

education courses, or studertt placerrtent "services, , 

Twenty percent^f the pr inc i pa Is ""sai d thfe.i r schoo 1 5 had formal programs 
'for Infusing -career education into the total curricuTum', When asked "what 
percentage of your staff members are actual ly Implementincy this process in the 
classroom?" only ten principals responded* The percentages givej^an'ged from 
15 to* 100, averaging'4^, *^ ^ 
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• • • 

Staff Development and Training 

Of the 205 principafs responding to the needs assessment survey, 32' (1^- 

•percent) indicated that^they had conducted staff development and training ^ 

activities In the area ^ career education for' members of their faculties during 

1976-77. The most often use,d times for sgch activities were 'before or' after 

* * ^ ^ * 

schodi hours' or 'on "institute" or "teacher work" days', '^uring School 

>>> • 

hours' and ^summer or other vacation' weije I ess-frequent ly used ti-mes, and 

'weekends' were scarcely used at all. 

>ln response to the question "What techn 'ques .and materials were use'd in 

'these (staff ^development) activities?" the principal samp I e provi ded "ttns''^ ^ _ 

following information ( percentages approxi mate) : ^ 

15 percent utilized visits to business/labor/'in'Sustry or ^ % 

o-yier community sites, attendance at professfonal meetings, • 

or group sharing sessions among school staff; • , * 

10 percenf used presentations by locals school staff experts,, 

published or locally developed staff development materials, ^ • 

"or presentations by experts from institutions of higher 

education or from business/labor/j'ndustry; . * 

7 percent used visits to other career education sites, ^ 

• • 

summer sessions at col'leges, or workshop^sponsor^d l)y - 

/ ^ - _ ♦ ' * 

professional organ i zat^i on s ; and * ' 

s" 5 percent used work experience in fields outsi de ^ducation , •/^>^ 
or presentations by State career education experts.-- * ' ^"^^ 
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Differenc es Between Nyiews' o.f g'l ecnen t'a ry and Secondary Principal^ •* ** 

. . • — 

In response fS the question "Does your school have a formal program for 
infusi.ng>career education into the total curriculum?" t2^rcent of the prin-. 
cipals of schools having a fourth grade (representing elementary sQhools In the 
.neertls assessm^t survey) said 'yes\while 30 percen.t of t^5, princi pa I s of schools . 
. having a- ninth or a twelfth grade (r^p resent i'ng secondary schools) responded 
^ affirmativel'y. Whereas nfore than 20 percent of the secondary princip^als said" 
staff devejopment and tra in i r»g, acti yi t.ies in career education had- been CDndudte,d 
for their faculties within the past year,^onljy eight percent of "ttie elementary 
* principals saiff 'yes'. . ' ' . ' 

The fact that more career education activities were being carried out ir> 
-secondary schools th^n in .e lemdntary schools probably helps explain other 
response differences between pr inci pals« at these levels/ For tl^rep of the 
^ career education objectives for :students which were stated in the first secApn • 
. of^the questionnaire (see Table 2 J )., 10 to 20 percent more secondary principals 
believed^the objectives were being achfeved '"comp i ete I y • in thei r *schoo I s.* ' ' ^ 

Problems relatecM-o staff training in career educaVion were seen greater 
obstacles to career education implementation by eleme/fary principal? fhan by 
secondary principals. Five to fifteen percent more elementary principals rated 
'lack of trained staff-', ' lacl< of funds to train staff, and 'lack of competent ' .. 
person (s ) 'tcrtra-in staff n-as at Iwst 'somewhat* of a problem than did secondary 
. principals, * ^ . " i 

• • Ten percent more elementary principrals yfewed 'confusion between career 

education and vocational education' as at least 'somewhat' of a problW and 
, 18 percent more elemenj-ary pr inci pal s .saw Mack of inte^st at the State Depart- 
^ me^ o? Education' as a problem contri*buting 'somewhat' or 'gr'fatly' to the » 
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difficulty bf implemeptirfa career education^ at the local leveL 

With'regard to pf^iority actions which ought to* be undertaken to further- 
career education, there was '^a significant corre I at iorj^ between the order in 
which -el ejnentary and secondary principals ranj<ed the actijons^ but there were 
djfferences^ in hntensity of feeling about t^e importance of. the actions. On 
seven of nine i tems tyj/o to seven percen;f',rnore elementary pri^nci p^i s . gave the 
actions 'high' or 'm^di-um' priority ratings ^than did secondary principals, AgaiYi 
staff training was given more attention by the elementary principals': t*)ey gave* 
their hi ghest. pr ior 1 ty ^to 's^'port i n-serv i ce .staff < deVe Copment ^t i v i ties ' ./ 
Secondary principals ranKs'd the- s ami ftem fourth. 
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Samp I Inq Procedure r • • ^ 

The Tennessee Career idgeatlon Needs .Assessment made^use of a sample (see- 

- ^ "SampI ing TrQcedure" in'pr^cedlng se.ctlon entitled "Principals* Vlewk') of 245 

' * > ' ** ^ ^ . * 

. • schools which had been selected via a proport ionli)| stratified random jsampling ^ 

\ ' ' - • . 

.techjilque to represent the^ate's elementary^ jun ior ^h'i gh , ^nd sen ior^ igh - - ^ 
^jk 'schools. The *samp le^incl uded 95 ^chool^ having .a ,foi/rth grade*, 5? having a / 
• ninth" grade, -jnd 96 having a'^twelft}) grade. ^ 

« The 1^76-77 Directory of Public Schools (Tennessee State Departntent of 
Eo^+'onl was used to (determine the 'number of .teachers employed, in each of the 
243 schools. * IJtiHzlag a fo^u1"a developed by the Nert ionaT Educat i on Associati 
(I960),' it was determined th^at a sample of 975*t^achers (316 elemenrfary, 313 
juniof'high, and 346 senior high) was needed to adeq^Jately represent thq total ' 
'number c>f ^^eachers i n. the- sairiR le schools. A listing of the teachers curfehtg^y^' 

' ^ ' ^ ' ^ , ' ♦ % ' 0 * 

employed, in the samp lie schools was obtai ned/f rom the Stat% Department of Education 

' - '/ ' : \ . * 

In^ Nashvi I le, ar>d .a proportional, random sample of teachers from each .school 
drawn. ' 

When the principal's quesnonnaKre was ma i fed' to each 6f the 243 sample 

schools, the envelope addressed tcf^he principal also contaided (IJ a list y^f the 

ft » . / - * • ' " 

te'achers chosen 'for tNfpfeacher samp I e^ f rom tjiat^siphool , and (2)/g number of' 

teacher* q^jesti on nai res' equal ^to the number c5f te^ers to be sampled at" the school.^ 

Each principal was asked to see that the teacher &^siionnai res were comp leted,:^H^ 




then to return thfem with his/her own instrument in' a postage-paid env^d^e wh'ich was 
. , provided. * ' " / ■ *' 

• \ A tofal Of 844' teacher quest I^Janai res (87 percent df the 975' teachers in -the A 

' ^ . 4 • " ' ' ' 

^ sartjp.l«) was recei ved^^rom 214 schools<(88 perceiVt of. the 243 schools in the sample). 
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. Career -Educ^tictf) Concepts ^ ' . ' " - \ 

. " The career educaflon works- of Kenne'th Hoyt, Rupert eCahs, Sidney Marl^nd, 
Keith Goldhammer and others weV^'udie? in an attempt to produce a set'of key 
^^^ptualizatio^ abet career Education . . The" set of el ghV statements which 
resulted' was adapted for- ^ Li keft scale response^ format, ^nd included in the 
J teacher questionna.i re fx,r the needs assessment. This section of the .question-' 
^ nair.e w.as 'des i gned to determine. ( I )' how closely th6 thinking o'f Tennessee's 



teachers about .car^e^ educate! oh paralleled the thinking^f th^ I ead i/ig ^ropo 
n^ts' (jkf the 4bo'i;icept 
Tennessee viewe^ ca^ 



thij^(2:)-how positively, or negatively, t^'chers in 
fduca-^ ion . *" • # "* , 



. _Jable 3,1 presents a suWy of teachers'^ favorab te.' responses to the^eight 
care^eddcation cqncepts. a" 'favorable' response" may cons?st of ',' sWgl y " 
Sgree' and 'agree' ^re'sppnses or^of 'd.isa'g^ee' 5nd 'stron^l^y disagree' responses, 
witKthis;d^qJ-mination,L'ng based,^ in every case,'or^ the% the con-cept is 
•v^eited^by -leading proponents^of career etJuqat-ion. ' ' ' \ . 
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Table 3.1 Teachers' Favorable Views of Key Cal^eer Educbtlon Concepts 



Concept " ♦ • ' 

I. Career Education sounds more like a 



job for counselors than for^teachers. 

2. 'Work methods/.materials and^concepts 

can be utilized to relate the -content 
• *of almost any schooh S'ubject to the 
• .'way that content be used In tjje 
work world. * ^ 

3. Awareness of ^careers and the world 
*of work should begirrJn elementary 

school. ^, 

4. The* student ^shou I d becoffe familiar 
with broad occupatfionalj clusters in 
Grades K-6, narrow his/ber focys to ^ 

to or threes clusters for explor- 
ion in Grades 7-10, anoV^hoose be- 
tween entering a specific obcupation 
and obtaining post-secondary educa- 
tion by Grade 10. . \ 

5. Carefec Education is a synonym for - 
vocational -education . 

6. Carea^ Education is for al I students: ' 
'^dol t ege-bound. and non-college bound. , 

0 ' ' 

7. Career Education may be viewed as a ^. 
basis* for organizing and presenting 
educational content. ^ 

8. Career Education i^ just one more' 
speclafgZed area which will interfere 

•J*-, with the^ general education which ought 
ta be taking place in schools today. 



Percentage oj Favorable 
(Strongly Agree - 
Agree or [Jtsagree - 
Strongly Dis^gne^ 

Re^pon^e^ 

J' 

81 



9? 



94 



65' 



78 



94 



89 



Mean Response 

(Strong I y 

Agree = -I 
Strongly , . 

Disagree' = 4) 



3.05 (Disagree) 



I .80 (Agree )^ 



I .57 (Agree) 



7 



92 



2.30 (Agree) 
2.97 (Disagree) 
1.59 (Agree") 

« 

2*02 (Agree) 
3.26 (Disagree) 



Broadly, v^iewed, the information presented in Table 3.1 indicates that approxl- 
mate I y. 86 percent (the average favorabJe response percentage for th^ eight Items) 
of ^he Tennessee teachers responding to the needs assessment survey (I) shared the 
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jierceptlons of leading authorities in the field concerning key career edutatlon \ 
concepts, and (2) .viewed career education, as conceptualized In these eight state- 
ments, positively^ Based on the mean responses computecf for each item, the - 



teachers sampled held strongest views on Items "3, 6, 8, and 2, In that order. 

Taken together, these responses indicate th^ the teachers believed (I) career aware 



ness should begin in the ^l||i^ifitary grades, (2) career education is for aJJ^ * 
students, and- (3) career education is not just .another speciality t6 be added' to^ 
the overcrowded curriculum, but can be i ntegrated '1 nto the existing curriculum * 
as a technique to' relate the content of ^almost any subject'tb the way that content 
^ can be used in the world of work. " ' ' * 

Item 4 in Table. 3. I cental n^ three Ideas which, taken together form a'Stropig 
summary of the- stages a'nd sequend ng- of career education in grades K-12. 
-^ffl.cient written coifiFnertt' was received from the ifeacher sample to' indicate ^hat . 
'generally the teachers agreed with- the first two ideas, but disagreed wi'th. the 
third. That is, the tpachers 'ielt^thakt career awareness activities should «^ake 
pface in gradell-K-6, arfd that^ students should engage i n -exp I orat i on- of career 
^clusters in gr^d^T^rfQ; but^^^ji^ thoJ^ht Grade 10 was too early to 'choose b€ 
fween 'enter! ng;a sp^ci fic occup^^tion and oC^taining post-secondary education.'! 
Career. 'Education Objectives for Students f Teachers' Vie^P^, 

" , V ••■ " • ^ ' 

leagheTs included in the Tenpessee Career Education Needs Assessment teacher^ 

sample were asJ<ed to.res(5ond to 2l' student object tves -grouped in six broad cate- 

gories^^ind heating first how much emphasi s each objective should be* given in the 

curr^'i cu I um^ of ;Jlie^ teacher! s school or school system: /little'y 'some' or' 'much'; 

'second, the extent to which the objecJ>ve was beifKj achievecl ; 'not at alV, 
.... - / - ^ . ^' ' ' . 

^'to some extent, but not sufficiently', or '-completely'. Response percentages'' 

for ttems within each of th^ six ^ategprjes wep^ so uniform (for example, 92-98^ 

ERIC , 



percent.of the teachers responding fo Items iA th is sectUtfuAel ieved each of 'the 
21 abject Ives deserved 'some| to 'much' emphasis) that there seems to be little 
justif lc3tlQn for reporti-ng percentages Vor individual items. Therefore/lab le- 
3.2 reports the average percentage reponses for .the items within each of the six 
.broad categories.- A second justjficatipn' for utilizing this reporting system is 
that superintendents and principals were asked-to , respond- on ly to'^ the -six t^road 
objectives si"ated.in Tab le^ 3.2, so group i ng the teacher items increases the' ease 
,cf comparing superintendents', principals', and teachers' vflws regardirig career 
education objectives for students. Of course the teachers' responses are not 
directly comparable to those of the other groups becaOse the teachers did not-re- 
spond to the broad items themselves but rather to sub-parts ofr-iih^e items, and 

the whohe Is not necessari ly equal to the sum ofo*ts parts. Ultimately the 

ft 

reader must judge the validity of the cross-group Acynpdrisons. 

F I gi/res. reported in liable 3.2 show that 93-97 percent of the teachers thought 
each of the broad student objectives was worthy of a"^ least L^orne' emphasis. On 
the other ha.nd, no more than 20 percent (the average was 17 percent) of* the teachefs 
believed any^ otjjective was being achieved 'completely'. Most of the.'responses re- 
lated to eWtent of ach ievefjient were in the 4to some .extent' ^ category . 

- The last column of Table 3.^2 contains a series of ratios whic?h indicates Itie 
dl^crepar^iCit-^etween the amount of emtfiasi^s teachers though4' the career education 
objectives deserved, and the extent, to which they believed these objectives were 
actually being achie\>ed . The ratio of the mean ratihg for 'extent of acMev'efnent' 
to i-he mean rating for^ 'emphasl s ' of any given career education objective should" 
equal 1. If the obj^jective were being achieved t6 a degree comriehsurate with the ^ ' 
^mj^asls teachers thought it should have. Bu.t as the table sha^^j tH^ ratios are 
ess 1*an 1. ^ This^rk aln indication that the teachers believed -the object^ives de- 
served more emphasi^^h^an tHey were receiving in the 'curvf i ci>l a of their, schools. ^ 
or school systems. • ^ • 
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Table 3.2 Career Education Objectives; Toachers^ Views of DesI rabia 'Emphasis and 



•Extent of Afttievement 

' *> • • 
.Objective for^ 
: Stiidents ^ 



Desirable Emphasis Extent of Achieve- Ratio of- Mean 
Total % of {% of • ment of Objective Extent of Achle'ye- 
^Some' & ^ /Much' Total % of (% of ment Ranting to 
^ Re- 'Not^^Tv 'To Mean Desirable 

sponses) All' and 
'To some 
Extent' 
^ Responses 



'M^ich' 
Respon ses 



some Emphasi s Ratings 

Extent' 

Responses ) 



To know onese I f 
( interests, 
abi I i ties, etc. 



2. To develop 
posit tve'^atti- 
tudes toward work 

3. To acqbi re occu- 
pational infor- 
mation 

4. To develop ca,reer 
decision-making 

* sk'i Ms 

5« To devG I op p I ans 
for ach ievi ng- 
' career goats * 

6. To develop career 
prgb I em--sol v i ng 
skills 



97 



96 



95 



93 



95 



95 



(62) 

\ 

f 

(67) 
(6.0) 
'(48) 
(65) / 
(•6i; • 



8=5 



83 



84 



86 



80 



80 



(73) 

(7?) 
# ' 

(70) 

(62r 

(65) 



(67) 



2'. 08/2. 59 = .80 



2.08/2.54 = .79 



2.02/2.55 =,.79 



1.90/2,40 = .79 



2.06/2160 



79 



2.06/2.55 = .81 



The s§mple of Tennessee feathers gave all .of the stat^ career educafion ob- 
jectives for students a' strong endorsement. HoWever, the teachers, sefemed most ^i n- 
terested ^ assisting each student to ( I ) develop positive attitudes toward work, 
(2)' develo(>'p lans for achieving career goals, »and (3) know themselves. 

Figures recorded in Tdble 3.2 reveal that* teachers were not satisfied wH^h the 

extent to which the career education objectives they strcfngly endorsed were being 

♦ r ' • . 

.^implemented: (!) 80-86 percent said 'not at ail' or 'to $;ome extent' when asked' to 
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wha-Kextent the objectives were belng.ach ieved, and (2) the 'discrepancy ratios' 
In the last columq indicate that approximately 80 percent of the emphasis teachers 
fel^t the career educati-on objectives should have was actually being achieved. 
Career Education Needs: Teachers^ Views 

« U m 

^Responses to six statements about career education indicate that a substantial 

If/ * ^ ^ 

majority of the sample of Tennessee teachers* participating in th^ needs 'assessment 

survey favor imple'cnenting career education in their schools, 

. Only 14.(1 percent) of the 8^4 teachers responding said career'^educal^ion "Is 

m , . ^ 

not important enough for our^ schools to consider.", . ' 

. Just 7 teachers ( l^ess than I percent) said career education "should not be 

promoted because It interferes with the basic objectives of the curriculum 

In our schools." ^ , ^ 

Nineteen percent of the teachers responding said career education "should be 

used, or taught, only by those teachers who are really "sold" on it and can 

work Jt in without any extra cost to the school system." 

Jj|ist 13 percent thought career education "should be handled primarily bV 

school counselors." ^ 

. Ttenty ^)ercent of the teachers* said career educat i.on"~^hou I d be utilized In 
* •/ 
our schools only if federal funds can be obtained to pay for'^any extra ex- 

penses which may result." 

But 50 percent said career , education "is an^fcea whose time has come^Jt 
should be utilized in our schools even if It means raising taxejT to pa^ 
* "for it." 

In summary, the sample of Tennessee teachers expressed strong interest fn see- 
Ing career education utilized in the schools, and not just by counselors and 
Interested teachers, but (as indicated in'previous responses) as an^ Integral part 
of "the t^al curriculum. 



, Fifty-five percent of teachersvrespondlrfg sal<f:tfielr schbof'Or school 

system had^attempt^d to Implement a career educatlqn program, v 

^ Teacher"^ werd^ presented a list c5f potential problems for career education 
-J * ' . * • 

efforts, and were asked tq Indicate how much Cqreatly'v 'somevthat', 'iio , - i 

difficulty'") each had contributed to the overall difficulty of Implementing 

career-education programs In their scjiool systems. In Table 3.3 the;^^ problems 

are. listed In rank order'based on mean difficulty rating, wjth percentages of 

''greatly' and 'somewhat' responses included for each item. ' ; 

■ ■■ .r •• . • 
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Table. 3.3 Problems Contributing to Di f f J cu Ity -of Imp lamenting Career Education: 

Teachers' 'Somewhat* and 'Great I y*. Responses and Rank Order Based on Mean 

♦ Ortf Iculty Ratings* • • ^ ' - ' , ' 



Rank Order 
Based on Mean 
Difficulty Rating 




Lack of funds to 
purchase materials 

Lack* o^f funds to 

train staff 

« 

Lacl^^^f funds for 
Ing curricular 
chants 

Lack of funds for 
transportation -of - 
students to work 
s 1 tes 



Lack of curri cu! urn 
tnaterials that meet 
' Identi fled needs * 5 

Lack of curriculum 
materials that meet . 
staff development 
needs 6 

Lack of trained staff 7 

Confusion between 
career education and 
votatlonal education 8 

Lack^of competent per- 
• son(s) to train staff , 9 

Resistance of staff to 
career education 10 

Lack of .Interest in 

the business/ labor/ ^ 

industry community * ] II 

Lack of Interest at 

the State»Department 

of Education ^ ,12 

Opposition from parents 13 



Total Percentage 
"of 'Somewhat', & 



(jt of 'Greatly' 



r 



Greatly' Responses "^ Ffesponses) 

-•95 



93 



92 



89 



92 



92 

as 

84 
.74 

56 

55 

37 



(64) 
(60) 

(54) 



(56) 



(46) 



7^ 



(43) 
(26) 

(19) 
(25) 
(12) 

(12) 

(12) 
(05) 
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Table 3.3 i I I astrates, cl^arl y that teachers cons i dered Mack of funds^ * ' 
to be the most serious obstacle to implementation of career ediication in their* 
schools; the problems ranked I, 2', 3 and 4 contained the phrase Mack of funds'. 
Following the shortage of funds; teachers considered lack of curr icu I um materi a Is - 
and fack of resources for staff train i.ng to be Wl^rtant problems: the problems 
ranked \^'2, 5, 6, 7^nd 9 dealt with these issues. . Confusion between career 
education and vocational education was' seen as art least 'somewhat' pf a problem 
by 84 percent of the teapHlrs who responded to the items in this section of the 
questionnaire. ,The teacher samp I e, apparent I y saw much less cause fojj^concern 
about the effect on career' educ^t ion ^rogramm ing of lack of interest in, or 
^oppos^ion to, career education, by parents, the State Department of Education, 
the business'/ labor/industry community, and the school ^taff. 

Less than eigf^t percent of th^ teachers responding to the needs assessment 
survey wrote in a problem which was not 'listed in the j:]uest ic3#tna i re. Those who 
did most frequ^tly mentioruad/ Mack'of understanding' of what career education 
is — lack of understanding by staff, students, the community. Perhaps the lack 
of understanding contrVtuites to other problems mentioned by several teachers — 
resistance ot^the community to new ideas, and reluctance df staff to actual ly 

JJ- 

chapge what/thgy are doing. Lack of student interest in careers, or in planning 
for the ,future, was a problem mentioned by nine teachers.. Six teacher^ said 
getting, elected officials, both at the State and at %ie local levels, to fund 
programs once they had ffeen introduced posed a critical problem for the' imple- 
mentation of programs such as career education. Lack of counselors and additional 
supervisors, lack of time for staff development/ and inadequate compensation > 
fdr teachers who take oi^ extra responsibilities, were problems mentioned by one 
or two teachers. 

4 

/ 



Tbachers were asked to assign a'priorr^ to each of a number of action? 
which'might be undertaken by the^ State Department of Education in order to meet 
the career education needs of their schoof systems. The teachers who responded 
♦ to these items gave each listed action a 'high', 'medium', 'low'', or 'should' 
not be done' priority, then a mean rating was calculated for the teacher sample 
In Table 3.4 the actions are^listed in order bgsed'on mean rating, and the 
percentages of ^hfgh' and 'medium' priority ratings are given ^or each. 



\ 



r . 



c- 



able 3.4. 
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Table 3.4 Priorities for Career Education-. Teachers' LHIgh' and Medium* 
Priority R^jtings and Rank Order Based on Mean Priority Ratii^g 



Career* Education 
Action 

Facilifate dissetni nation 
of information about 
existing career edu- 
cation materials 



^de funds for pur- 
of career education 
a Is by school system 



♦ Rank Or^er Based Total % of 
on Mean Priority . 'High' and 
Rating " ^ 'Medium' 

Responses 




rt development and 
tion of career education 
rr I cu I um materia I s 

Support I n-service staf f 
development activities 

Support -research to improve 
-career guidance procedures 

Support Innovations in pre- 
servlce traini ng 

Provide Incentives for parti- 
cipation by the private sector 

Support research to predict 
future job mafttefs • 

Support a computerized career 
information network 



94 



86 



94 



88 



83 



86 



85 



-79 



63 



(Percentage of 
'High' Re- ' 
sponse^ 



(52) 



(60) 

(52) 

(52) 
* 

(46) 
(42) 
(4^) 
(41 ) 
(24) 



Career education material s, were uppernnp6t In th^ minds of teachers as they 
thought about career education needs* * The acptions ranked first, second, atid third 
by the teacher samp le J ndi cate that teacher^ woutth+Kke the State Department of Edu- 
cation to disseminate i nformat ion- about exi sti ng* career education materials, provide 
funds for purchasing these materials, then support development of additional 
materials at the local (or State) level. The prloi+y actions ranKed fourth and 
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sixth by the teachers were related to the training of staff -to utilize career 
education concepts. Research designed. to Improve career guidance pr'ocedures was 
ranked fifth by the teacher sample, lower priority was given by teachers to 
providing- incentives fctr participation by the private sector, supporting research 
to predl^ct future job markets, and providing a computerized career information 
network. Seven 'percent of the teacher sample gave the rat 1 ng' ' shou I d not bfe done' 
to the co/nputerized career information ne,twork; the average 'should not be done' ^ 
rating for the other eight actions was two percent. , . 

Uess than six. percent of the teachers responding named additional career 
^ucatkxi priorities whic^er'e not listed in the questionnaires Those who did 
were chiefly concerned about staff trai^ning. They wanted I eadersh i p 'at the State 
level to undertake ^dissemination of information and staff-training, birT they wanted 
experienced classroom teachers* to be Tnvolved in the training— persons who under- 
stood the pressures teachers feel to incoi^porate many new ideas in their teachin^^. 
They requested some sort of -compensation (released time or extra pay) for partici- 
pation in 'trairring; and follow-up assistance as they attempted to utilize career 
education concepts. Other needs mentioned by two or noore teachfers included 
placement for stqdents. who cpmplete training, more emphasis on programming for ~ 
grades 4-8, and additional counselors. 

Viewg of Elementary an\Secondarv 'Teachers , " 

* - . * ' • 

.Views of teachers in schools having.a fourth grade 'UepreSenWng- elementary 
teachers) differed very little from thosf of teachers in schools having ninth 
or twelfth grades (representing secondary "teachers). Irv "response to the question 
"Has yodr school or school .system atterfi^^ed to implement a car^r education pro- 
gram?" 66 percent of the secondary teachers said 'yes', but just 58 percent of 



• ' — . 48. • 

' * ' ■ . . ' 

the elementary teachers. said 'yes'. This difference may explain the fact that 

sJlghtly more (2-3Si) elementary teachers saw 10 of the 13 problems listed in 
• Table 3.3 as. contributing 'somewhat' or IgreaTHy' to the difficulty of imple- 
menting career education. • ^-^at^d another way, 2 to 3 percent Ynore seccntdary • 

. - • it 

teachers considered 10 of 13 problem^ of 'no difficulty'. E lementany 'teacher^ 
were more concerned about Mack of trained staff and Mack of fun^s to train staff*' 

h ^ • 

than were secondary teachers. , ^ . * 

Elementary and secondary teachefs' rankings of career educati^Dn p/iorities 
(Table 3.4) were nearly identical = .95, p<_.OI). However, on six of* nine 
items elementary teachers expressed stronger\fee I i ngs". That is, the percentages 
of 'high' and 'medium' priority ratings given the six items by elementary teachers 
were one to three poin-ts higher than th^ raftings -given by secon<^fy teachers. 
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^Cormnunity Leaders' Vl^s 



• Sampllpg Procedure ^ * ^ . ^ 



Jn order to^obtain a 'sample of th§ general public for" the TejjKies^fee Oat^eep . 
Education Needs Ass^s^snj^t, the Career'Education Specialist located in.ea'ch of 
the nine distriK:+ offices bf the State Department of Education^ was asked to 
fifteen^, "significant community leaders" from the various communities 




withirrH is/her' development dia^j^ct.* The fteed^ assessment planners made the" 
as'sumptibn at the outset that "community leaders" thus identi^fi^^d would be^ 



Optnfon feadei^s in their communities^ and thu^jiould provide a repreSenfatWe 
samplnig of pu^^Jlc opinion about career education throughout the St/te, 



Most of the Career Edlicaf idn Speci a1 ists pro^lkjed lists of Hm-^en community 

^ jieatjers^ but one, provided ten^names^nd anot-her provided twenty. ^ I together the 

.names of \52 community leaders were obtained, and questionnaires were mailed to 

. these'ipdi viduals in mi d-^February 1977:' By March 20 s^x+y-four (48 percent) of 
* ' ' ' • 

i^the^ leaders had retucned quest ionrvai res, Responses were received from all nine * 

*, a'* 
. 4 w 

development distri'dts,. and there were'at least- two indications that the respondents 

constituted a. representative .sa«np I e of the individuals who were identifie'd by 
^the Career Education Specialists. First, there was a'high debreVof- unanimH^^^ 

among the respondenrts with respect* to their perceptions bf career education's 

indicated by+heir quest ionna i re responses, /nd second, the respdhdents repref^,* v 
^jRented the same major occupational areas, in approximately the same.- proport k)ns>' 

aS 'did the sample of 132 identified leaders. Of th^^4. respondents, 12 were^ ^ 



employed In business and sales and 8 in industry; 9 were government offl 

1 



^ such as mayor, trustee, cornel Iman, , or postp»»r,'^ #i^d two were judges; fl^ 

. : . • T ' 



fifl(Crs_^ ' 



ic- 
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were physician*, four wBret lawyers, and six wer^ iti-'other prdfQssions such as 
Pharmacy, architecture and engtheer tng^^l^ wer^ housewives; four were farmers; 
three, 



sters. 



e.were employed ^n banking; three w^re skrf le£l\warkersv,-angl'twb we^e mini- . 

' ' - .... ' • 



Career Education Con(fept$ - / , - , ' ^ m^^^ 



♦ '6 



The- percentages of favorable responses rSfcoVded in Tat)H4'4rNt indicate that ' 

(jR seven of^eight items 84 to-95 -percent of the samp l^e^ of , commun iTy iead^ers in 

Tenn^ssefe'^ viewed 'career education, ^as conceptualized by the ''e5K:perts", "positively. 

Item' 4contaiiT5 the i'dea that by Grade 10 sT\dents should choose between entering 

a specific occupat i on- and Qbtaining p®st-secondary education. f SufficieTit written 
/ " ' ' ; . • , ' ^ * ' / 

/comme/it* wai received toi-i ndi cate that most of the comflRun i ty-. I eaders approved 

the other career educatipn^ stages, character! zed in Item "4, but^ did not agree 

Vha^f^enth graders were ready to tnake the^ career deci^i^on indicdWd. Thus only 

' 49 percent of the lesPders ex$r^s|ejl agrfetem^nt on 'itfem 4. 'On a^ T other Jtems . 

: .\- . ^ • ^" . ^^Jc ^ ' , . , ' ' -.^ 

in the, section, aV leasts percent of « th^JbmmuQity leaders responding shared* 
the opinions of l^di^ng career educat io>i,.prqpc?nent$.^ , • • 

• A. ' favorable •^re^pbnse idi Tab'le 4.1 may consil^lr^of ^ strong ^y'' agree' and 

^aqree' response^, or of 'di3agree*- and ' s;rrong I y -d i sagree^ reeponses, - depend i ng 
on the way leatfjpg career education proponents view the concept. ♦ 
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Table 4J CommunUty- Leader^^ Favorab Ij^ Views of K6y Career Education Concepts. 



Concept 



Percentage of Favorable 
• (Strongly Agree - 
Agree or Disagree - 
Strongly Dl-sagree) 
Responses - 



1. Career Education sounds moriB l:ike a 
job, fpj counteelcrrs than for teachers. 

2. Wbrk me#»9d^ 'materials and concepts 

* ^ can be utilized to relate The content 
of almost^ any^ school subject to th'e 
worly world. , 

3. Awarenie35$ of Qa^^P a^^d the ^rld 
of worlc should In ^lemqfft^ry • 

, school . ^ , |p » > ' / 

4. The student should become familiar 
;^\f^lth broad occupational clusters^ In 

(trades K-6> narrow his/her focus to 
" , two jtr three clusters for explor- 
ation in Grades 7-10, and choose be- 
tween entering a speoi f I c*'OccupatIon^ 
and oktalnlrfg post-secondary educa- 
tlon^nBy Grade 10. • 

5. ^ Career Education i^|pa synonym for'/ 

vocgt I ona L ^ducatl on . 

5. Career, Education Is for, a 1 1 students: 
^- . col lege-bound ai=!^J non-college bound. 



88 



94 



.89 



7, ^'Career Education may be viewed a? 
^r^asl? for drgan Izing and-^presentl n 
educat lona I eContent. 



49 



84 



89. 



'95 



Miean Response 
(Strongly . 

Agree = I 
.Strongly • 

Dl sagree = 4 ) 



3.20 (Disagree) 



I .84' (Agree) 



I -.69 (Agree )^ 



2.56 (Disagrefe) 
2.97 (D'l sagree) 
1.81 (Agree) 

1.95 (Agree) 
3.27 (Disagree) 



8. Career Education -Ip just one more . 
special Tzed area which wM I Interfere 
with the .general education -wh I ch ought 
to.be taking place In schc^s. today . " 92 

Based oft the Tnearv response* domp^ted for each IteJj), the Community leaders re- 
sponding to Items In th fs 'sett Ion held strongest views about Items- 3, 8, 1,^ and 
In that order. Taken together, these responses Indicate that the •community leader 



believed that (I) career awareness sh'ould beglh in elementary school., (27, career' 
^e<iupatlon lV,not just another specialty that will interfere with general education, 
••(.3) nor Is It, a Job primarily for counselors, -(4) career education Is for all * 
" students, and (5) career education concepts can be utilized to relate the content 
s Qf .'^Inx^t any school' subject to the way It can b^^ used In the #oYk world. 
Career fducatlon Wlectl ves for Students; Community Leaders' ^Views' ^ 
. Community I6aders'w^re ask^d how rr^ch emphasis (Mittle', 'some|^o,r ^much') 
/th^y felt eadHf of six br^d career educatloa objectives 5h0ultl.be given In the 
- school curHculum. Then they, were asked to IndIcate.sto what extent Cnof at -all', 
•.'to some extent', or 'completely') each objective way 'already being aqhieverd In their 
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local ^hool system. Th^response percentages reported Tn Table 4.2 i.^dlcate tha+ , 

. the\cofhmun I ty leaders Were, almost unanimous in their ^plnlpns ^-that the six career 

' • V /" .* / ' ' ^ • ' 

.educa/lo'n' object I ves for students shou I d be oiven at least 'some'* emphasis In the 
y: o • * ' 

curriculum. On the-other hands no more "^^"^^^^ percent (the average was 2.5 percent) 

of t^^e 'tespondervts .bel ieved any objective was being achieved 'completely'. Most of 

'the" fespqhses related to extent of achievement were ip the 'to some extent' category.^ 

The last column*of Table 4.2 contains a series if ratios which ind^^ the 

discreplhcy between the amount of emphasis community I qaders^ thought c^r^er 

' education objectives deserved, and the extent to wMch they believed these objectives 

' Were acth^ally being Achieved . The ratflo of the .mean ralrng for 'extent of achleve-'^ 

meiit; to the mean rating for ^emphasls'^ cJf any given career education objective 

^ should, equal I If the objecti ve* were being achieved to a degree eommensur^yt-e with^ 

the emphasis community leaders thought It should have. But as the^able shows, 'the 

ratlo5^ar« le|^than I. -VhU Is an indication that the commtinity leaders believed 

the oblectlves deserve-d more emphasis than they were receiving in the curricula of 
r ^ ^ * . • 

t^eir school systems. 
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Table 4.2 Career Edufatlon Object I ves:\ConggiTf^ Leaders' Views of Desirable 
Emphasis and Exten.t of Achievement , 



Objective for 
Sfudents^ 



' Pes I riable Emphases Exr^lnt of Achieve Ratio of Mean^ 

Total % of ($ of " ment of Ob:lectIve ' Extent of.Achleve- 

't^luch' Total % of if of ment Bating to 

Re- . 'Not at JTo Mean Desirable 



'Some* 4 
'Much' 
Responses 



sponsj^s) All'* an^ sbme - ^ Emphasis Jtetjr^g 
^ ^ .'To some ^ Extent' • ^ 

Extent' ReS;ponses) • 



* RespoVises 



To knoW^ onese I f. 
■(Interests, 
abi 1 1 ties, etc. )• 



2. To develop' 
positi ve"atti- 
tudes toward work 

To acquir^^occLr- 
patiorjal in for- 
mat ton • • 

* .' ' * 

4. To develop career 
decisi6n-maki 
skills « 

5. .To deveijDp plans 

for achieving 
caree* goals, 

6. To 4^velop career 
problem-solving 
skUls . 



100 



100 



99 



95 



100 



^4 



(67) 



f94) 



• (80) 



(6-1 ) 



(79) 



(59) 



98 



^ 100 



■93' 



• 98 



95 



. 100 



(76) I.8GA2.67 = .67 



(77) 1 .77/2.94 - 
(80) 1. 93/2. .78 = .69 
(8^) ^ 1.88/2.56 = .73 



(82) 



(78) 



1.91/2.79 = .68 



1.78/2.53 = .-70 




All the stated career education objectives were gl\<en a strong endorsement by^ 
the samp^e ot community leaders. Howler, mean emphasis rattngs indicate that the 
'leaders were rpost - int>erested in having the schools assist students to (I) develop 
posfti ve -attitudes toward work, (2) dollop' plans for achieving career goals, and 
(3) acquire occupatJ ona I ^n fprmat I on. , . , • ^ 

Figures In. Table 4.2- reveaj^ that the sample^Qf Tennessee communfty leaders w-as ^ 
not satisfied with the e¥*ent .to which. the career education, object! ves they strongly 
Jendorsed weVe being Irppieme'rlted^ CD 93-100 perc^rtt ^ald ^Vio^ at all' Or 'to some ^' 
eKtent' when asked to what 'extent the objectives were being achieved, and '(2) the • 
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• ' d I screparfcy ratios* In the last col,umrt Indicate that; , on the average^, on-ly 68 
percent of the err^hasfs the leaders fa.lt the career educattosi objectives shouJd*have ^ 
iras actually being achieved, ^ " * ' 

Career Education Needst Community leaders^ Views . . 

Responses to six statements about the Implementation of career education fro- 

grams In the schools Indicate that^ a substantia Umajprlty-of the sample^of community 

M ' ' , ( ' . * . 

^ leaders strongfy favored putting the concept^ Into practice, . • 

, No community leader said career education "Is not Importahtjenough for our 
schools to consider." ' ' ^ ' , 

Mb commuaity leader said career education "should not.be promoted because 

it interferes with 'the'bas^c. objectives of the currlcuJun*) in our schools", 
. sixteen ^percent of the comtnunlty leaders said career. education ."shou I d be *^ 

used) or i-aught, :on ly by those teachers who are really "sold" on^ Tt and cah • 
.work it in withoutvany ex+ra^eostl-iND the school' system*^ ' ^* * ' 
. Twelve percent said career education '"^hou Id be, handled primarily. by schoal- 

counselors, " • • , • — . . ^ ' ' ^ 

. Ju^t 3 percent said career education "shoujd be' ut i I i zed J n oyr schools only - 

If federal funds- can' be obtain'ed to pay 'for. any fextra expenses ^ Ixh may * 

resbit," ^ [ [ > r: 

, But 70 percent 'saTd career ^Jjucatibn- "js an^dea.-whose tl'me has come; it 

should be utilized in«dpun schools everf i f ft 'means', ral si ng taxes to pay fcr 

Vl In sttort, the community leaders r.espdnding to th^- nee^s assessment survey gave a 
strong endorsement t% career edi/catl.on, .and 'nQt'^^us> to be handled by counselors and 

'Interested teachers, b'ut (based on. previous resppnses) as an. Integral 'part of the 
total curriculum, • * h . * < * * 

> ' • r , ^ ' 

ER^ . - ' ^ 
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When asked, "Has your local %school system attemped to Implement a career 
education program?" half .6f Mhe community leaders said they didn't know, 30 percent 
said *yes* and ^0 pefrcent said 'no'. 

Then the l^eaders were given a" list 6f potential problems and asked how much 
(•greatly*, *s'omewha.t' , or 'no difficulty') they 'felt each would contribute to the 
ov^eral I diff Icglty* of implementing career education programs In their' local ^h,ool 
systems. In Table 4,3 these problems are listed In rank order based (?n mean diffl- 



>Gi^lfy rating, with percentages of 'greatly' and 'somewhat' responses inqiQded for 



. each Item. 
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.•Table 4,3 Problerps Con|||^^utlng to Difficulty cf Implementjng Career Education: 

Community Leader^' ^Somewhat' and ^Greatly* Responses and Rank Order B^-ased on Mea 

Difficulty Ratings ' 

Rank Qrder^^Basdd ^ Total 5^, of ^Somewhat^ of '.Greatly' 

on Mean Difficulty and^'Great ly'^ Re- Responses)' 
. ^Problem Ijtating - sponses ^ 

Lack of trained stbff I 94 ' (531 

tack of funds, to tra^n . • * »^ 

sj-aff 2 85 , (55) P 

Ifack of funds to pur- ^ 
chase materials 3 ' 88 -^^^ . (49) 

Lack of funds for mak- - % 

fng curricular changes 4» . *,,85 (48) 

Lack of competent « 
person (s) to train 

staff ^ ' • . ' 5 " 77 (47) 



Lack of fcmds .for ' • ' , " 

transportation of ^ , - ' ' ^ * • 

students to work sites ,6 81 . (41.) 

Lack of curriculum . - . , 

mat^ials that , meet " . ^ 

staff J development needs* 7 * ' &8 (32) 

Lack of cur^ficulum . ' . ; 

materials that meet * ll^, ' * - ' 

Identified needs 8 ' ^ 87 , " (30) 



Confusion between career ' • 

education and vocatfonal' • 

education • 9" .82 (24) 



Resistance of staff to , v ' ' » 

.career education 10 . . 84 (16) 

Lack of interest at the ' . ' I 

State Dept. of Education II 62 ' ' > (19) 

.Lack of interest in the , * \ ^ 

business/ labor/Industry , • • ' 

community 12 * ^ 47 ^ (12) 

Opposition : from parents 13 % 37 (02) 



# Lvldence presented Jn Table 4,3* Indicates '.that^ the community leaders uon- 
sldere^d fack of funds to 1)e the tnost serious obstacle to implementation of 
career, education in their ""local schools; the prob^lems ranked I, 2, 3 and 4 
Included the phrase Mack of^funds^ Ne^xt to lack of f^nds, the community 
leaders considered lack of re^ifurces for staff train inq and lack of cuf;r icul urn 
materials to be the most significant problems: the* problems rankecJ^I, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 7 and 8 deal with these issues. Confusion between care^TvadiAcajMon^^nd 
vocational education was considered at least 'somewhat' of^a problem b^y 82 per- 
cent of the community leaders. who respojided to this section of the questionnaire 
^The sample of. community leaders apparently saw much less cSuse for concern 8bout 
the effect on carefer education programiping ef lack of interest in, or opposition 
to, career education by parents, the Business/ labor/ industry community, th^e/ 
State Department of Education, and school staff. - ' * ^ 

Eight of the sixty-four community leaders who responded to the n6eas assess- 

o ' • • . ^ 

ment survey added problems which were not listed-on the questionnaire. Four of 

» 

the additional problems we re^ related to teachers' lack of expertise in career 
educatij^^ Two community leaders said lack of*student interest was a problem. 
One ii dent i f ied 'counselors' as a problem, one named the 'U. S. ^Governmen.t ' . 
Community leaders were asked to assign a priority to each of a numb^. of 
" actions which might/be undertaken by tiie State Department of Education in order 
to meet the career^educat ion needs of their local school 3vtstems. The co/nmunity 
leaders who ^sponded ^to tllese itema=gave each listed action a 'high', 'medium', 
'low' or 'should not be done' priority, then a mean ratihg Was calculated. In 
Table 4.4 the actions are listed in order based on mean priority rati-ng', and the 
percentages of 'high' and 'medium' priority ratings are given. for each. 
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Table 4.4. priorities for C^K^er\Educatlon: . Community Leaders* 'Hlgh^ and 



•Medium' Priority Ratings and'Rank Order Based on Mean Priority Rating 



Career Education 
Act I on 



Rank Order Based 
on Mean Priority- 
bating 



Support development and 
valfdation of career •education 
currl-culum rpaterlals 

V 

Faclllta-lte dissemination, of 
InformatiV) about existing i| 
care^ edu\ation materials 

: A ' 

Support research 'to improve 
career gui dance , procedures 



^1- 



3, 



'rov'i oe-H^jjnds for 'purchase 
of' career education 
- materials by the school 0- 
system 

Support in-servrce staff 
deveioptnent act ivf ties 

^ Support innovations' in pre- 
service train ing 

Provide incentives for 
\/"> parti cl pat/? on by the private 
sector 



Support research to predi 
future job markets 



Suppopt a computerized career 
information networJ-; 



Total % of 
•High' and 
'Indium' . 
Responses 



87 



92 
■\ 

83 



83 
82 
83 

79 
75 
66 



(Percentage of 
'High' Re- 
sponses) 



(62) 
5i ' 



(57) 



(58)- 



(56) 

(55). 

(52) 

65) 
(^3) 
(34) 



Community leaders placed highest priority jkactions ranked I, 2, and 4) on' pro- 
^viding ca reer'educat ion" material s for the scho<A,s., Research to improve career 
guidance procedures was ranked third by the leaders. Stgff training was the sub- 
j^ct of the Rriorites ranked fifth and^ sixth. Lower priorites" were assigned to 
. providing incenti-ves for private sectpr participation, job market research, and a 
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computerized career' information network. Ten percent of the community leaders 
gavp the' rating 'sho^uld not be done' to the* computerized career information net-,- 
work; the average 'should 'not be done' rating for* the other eight potions was 
two percent. . ^ 

• Seven of the sixty-four responding community leaders wrote additional 

•priorities which were not listed as a I ternat i ves'^nn the qi/est lonna i re. Three ^ 

✓ • 
of' the addH4oos were related to funding: one leader said ^'o'ur system is out 

of money"; one said "provide funds for more' staff in, career education and 
counsel irvg'^ one said "support , the minimum program", and accomplish it adequately 
before aJ-tempting anf Innovations. Two of the priorities identified w-ece related 
to staff training: 'one leader said "better training for counselors" was needed; 
another indicated that expertise' in career education should be added to teacher 
certification requirements. Two needs listed were-related to increasing under- ^ 
standing of career education; one connmunity leader said "sell career education 
to the studfen^ts" and anotfter said a program was~needed to "exp I a in Career edur 
cation to the general public"^ ' . ^ 

Exactly half (32) of the^ommunity leader respondents took^^dvantage of 
an opportunity afforded them at the end of the .quest ionnai re to make Additional 
'Comments Related to Career. Education ' . Only two of the comments were negative; 
the g|i^st of both was that there are insufficient funds even for basic education' 
• in Tennessee, thus, career education constitutes a "luxury we cannot afford". 
The positive remarks emphasized the need for starting career education^n the 



early grades in order to add a source of motivation for students, and for 
integrating gareer education into the total curriculum rather tha^ expecting. 
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counselors or career education specialists to accomplish the job. Several in- 
dividuals said they weref sorry that Tennessee had not moved more quickly to 
Implement career eduicatior; In^ al I schooT^^ "Other thoughts shared by two or more 
coflfimunity leaders were that not all students should be encouraged to go 
'dollege but sht>uld be assisted to develop to the fullest whatever talents they 

nflght have, and that students should study career clusters and learn decision- 

»* ' *■ , ^ . 

making processes but Jiqt make specific career decisions too soon. 
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IV. CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY TOR NINTH GRADERS 
. . • - ' - . . 

The report containing the data analysis for Tennessee's State Educational 

Assessment of Schools (Tennessee State Testing and £va I uat ion 'Center, 1976) 

- contains the following Informa^jpn about the admin i strat i"on of the Career 

3 o T n i h 



Maturity Inventory to a sarpple 
school year: 



ihth grade students during 'the 1975-76 



Th'fe Career Maturity Inventory was admin i s::^e red to the ninth 
g^ade becaus^e of current interest in Career Education, The In- j 
ventory was designed to measure both competence and attitude in 
regard to career maturity. The main use of the Inventory i s to ^ * 
compare various scores of schools with the State scores and with 
other information, and make judgments regarding program needs in 
connection with career -maturi ty ^d development. In addition, 
scores over the years will be-^ompared to measure, in part, the 
imp^t of career educa1*ion. S"chooUnorm5^_to|7 use within tbie State 
have been produced from the 1975-76 AssesslfJent. These norms enable 
schools to compare the i r .sc<x^^^e^wj th other schools in Tenness§iB. 

Although there were.no national norms as such for tKe Career 
Matur^i tv Inventory , the publishers did provide results from limited 
studies in a numbej^ of states, and these results indicate^d that • 
Frei^hmen in Tennessee schools scored higtier than the comparlsqjp 
group in Planning (21^ more answers correct). Problem Solving- (85t 
more answers correct), and Oqcupational In format ion' ( I more 
answers correct). Fr^hmen in Tennessee s'chools scored lower in 
Atti^tude (4^ fewer answers correct). Self Appraisal (3i^ fewer 
answers correct), and Goal* Sel ect ion (2^ fewer answers correct) (p. 6), 



• The careex deveJopmeat competencies of Tennessee's ninth grade sttidents 
cornered favorably with those of the norm group which was utilized. If it could 
,be said, howe,ver, that the CMf^data suggest any student needs whjch might be in- 
corporated into career education planning, those needs would be In the areas of 
(I) atfTt'udes related to career .maturity — positive attitudes toward work and work 
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values and willingness to assume refepons Ibl I ity for making a career choice; 
^(Crltes, l973)-'^and (2)*sel f-appralsal — acquiring ^n understanding of one's^ 
values, Interests, abilities, and I Imitatlon^ln order "J^o be able to relate 
thesfe attributes to the requirements of various careers, - ^ 

i $ ^ • ^- \ --• 

iThese particular CMI findings should be called to the attention tff Tennessee.' 
superintendents,^ principals anditeachers ^ecause the^>^gments of ^hese groups ' 
whl'ch /responded to the needs assessment survey ^-^i^^^® schools were doing a 
better job of achieving student objectives related to development of positive, 
attitudes toward and to self-appralsal than was being accomplished in any of 
the oth^r four areas of competence measured by the CMI, The school .professlona Is 
should Vx\0^iL^^^\ the students sampled knew least about' thj^ areas to which the 

' . . , 

professions^ felt most attention had been given. 



\ 



%4 



9 



v ■ 

SUNHARY^ of NE^DS'^ASSESSMpj SURVEVOATA 




The principal source of ^fnformation for the Tennessee Career Education* 
Needs Asses^npenf was a mai I survey -des igned for al.l the^^te^'s superinl^^ents, 
.and samples of principals, teachers and commun ity 'lea ^^K ' The combination 
^u^^ons contained in the ques^ionna^e for each^qf t^^rour group^Si^s unique, w 
but ^rta in, quest ions ware^-askfe'd of all groupk/i'and some questions were asked 
of .two or more groups. All quey>k)n^iai res ^ere ''ma ll^ed in February ^d e^rly 



H Completed 'quest ipnnai res' were returned by 92^,percent of the'State's"^ 147 

\ superintendpTHs, by 84 percent^of^ thi| 243 principals sampled, by- 87 percent 
\of the 9^ teachers samp I edf ^ and . by 48 percent of the sample of^^l32 'community 
Jeaders vifhi^ch was ^entified by. efiecj a I i sts in each of the*-State Depar^eot -d^. 
Education/'^ ofne district field offices/ ' . 

W<^ks\of pleading proponents of career eduction .we^ studied to provide 
Ir^put for t^e development of eight statements emb^y^ng key' career educ'atibn 
concepts.*^ The' statements 'were a4^pt^ for use with a Li ker4^ scalQ^ respon^se* / 
format ^nd. included^n the quest i onna Ires w^ich were subrft'itted to the samples 




of teacheVs and community Headers. TTrls set of item^was designed to d^termin 
. how positively, "hegatively, teachers. and community ieadep^ percej v6(f career 
education -as concfeptual ized bv pleaders, in fhe field. An average of 90 percent 
(the--range for individual items was 80 to 95 .gercent) . of both group's agreed 
with the, experts on, seven of eight items, ■ Taken together,, .these responses 
- Indicate that'the teachers and community leaders be! ieved\strongly^at 'career 
T education' iS not just another speciafty which wi 1 1> in Jerfer^ w ith general 

ERIC . ... • ' . 
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f' . -"^ * ' ^ 

• eduobtiotr, but rather it i$ a ofocess which should begsin in the earjiest 

drSse^ and continue to be integrafed into the existing ci^riculum at-al-l -^rade^ 

^^Hevels in order to relate th(^ cdnteriV^of scfTSbl subjects to the way the _ • 

content can be used in the woVl (Sfcf^^woVk, B<5th group^agreed that career 
education is for aH studentsf eel I ege-bound and non-co I I ege^-bomad. ' - , 

■ Student data^ for th^ career education nee&s' assessment con'sisted of 
scores on the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI ) obtained by a sample of ninth 



grade students who took the CMI, during the course of the 1975-76 jjtate Edu- ^ ^* 
datjJI^al Assessment oV»S<ihooJs in Tennessee. (The CMI is base^ on measures of 
cfttitudes related to'career ma+urity and fiv^'career development competencies- 
referred to as Sel f-Appl^^^a I , Occupational Informatio.n, Goal Selection, Plan- 
ning, and Probjem "^1 V ing (Crites, 1973).* For purposes of -the ne^ds ^as^essment 
survey, a set of six student objectives related to the attitude's a^^t- coVrtp^^tenci es 
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measured by the GMj was developed. All- four adult groups — sup6r i n tendent^^- 

principals^ te^feeVs 'and oommunity l-eaders — w^re asked * fio indicate (I) how' ^ 

rmjch*emphasi s^ each object i ve^shou I d^be given -in the'ciirricul umrof the Hx^cal ^ . 

schools (Mittle*, 'some', or 'much'"), 4tid (2) the extent to whicfh each objectBfe 

was being achieved in those schools <'not at all', ^•some extent; but ri5f 

sufficiently', or }c6jmplefely' ). - ^ ^0 - ' ^ ^ j V 

' - The career education objectives for students were given a^ strong 'en dorse- ' 

ment'by all four ^groups of adults: ^^an alerage of/96 percent of'all ri^srpondents 

believed all-ol^the objectives deservp<l 'some.' or' '.much' empfiasis. (Table 5.1 

* » . • ' ' ' . 

present^ tj|e student objectives developed^ for the needs assessfmeni with the 

- ' ^ • ' * ' . ' . • ^ V ^ . . 

correfcponding CMI'measuc^s, and the total p^rceq^tag^ of .each adult group whiph 

' .". ■ ■ , /(/ ■ ■ 



Indldated that the objectives deserved 'some^ or 'much* emphasis in fhe^curric- w. 

- ■ •. . 

ulum. ) No group, h©wjever, was tptally sat l-sf led. with the pxtent to jwhiqh the 

♦ ^ * 

career* education objectives for students were being achieved^. ^Discreffancy 

ratios' 'comparing the me'^n rating for 'extent <Xf ac;j[^ ievement ^ with" the mean rating 

for 'emphasis' indicated^that community leaders fejt that the schools were 

^krhlevf.ng less than 70 pel^Qent of the, emphasis they thought the career education 

objectives should have. The coaijiarable figure for school personnel .was -80 

percent*— -SMperintendents^.fJHnclpa Is, and teachers thought tf^y >ete doing ;a 

somewhat better job of ach'^evlng career education objectives th^n the community 

leaders thought they we>e doing; ^ , 



Table/5, I Percentages of Superintendents, Principals, Teachers *and^ Cofnmun ity 
Leailer^ Jndicatlijg that Career Education Objectives for Students (Based on. 

CareeV M^JHty Inventory Measures) Deserve 'Some'- or ^Much^ Emphasis, in the 

» * *. *• , 

- \\SchdoJ Curr*iculurt. . ' ' • ' . ' 



' , ' I / ' * . \ Total ^% of 

TbtaT ^ of To'ta'V ^ f Jeachers^ 
Stu<lent»'Object i ve & Supijs,^ ^^Sdrn^' Prin/ 'Soma,^ -'Some^ 



^ Corresponding CMI_ & 'Much' 
fteasure ^- Resp^n&es^ 



, I.^To know oneself 
. . (Sel f-Apprai sa/l ) 

2, To develop' pos" 
^ iti ve attitudes 

' • ^Hpy^ard work 
' #(Attitu'de) ' 

3. Jb ac<:^u*hre 

; ^ • occupat ioha I. 

, information , 



V 



98. 



100 



(Occupational 
• Information) 

4j(^to deve I op 
, career de-- 
cision-maktng 
'"■■■'If^ills ■ 
•CGoal Selec- 
tion)' 

» 

5. To deve lop ' p I an s 
-for achieving 
career goal s 
(Planning) 

•6. To deve lop „ 
career probi em- 
sol ving ski I I s - , 
(Problem Soliinng) 



96 



94- 
N 

9b 



89 



&• 'Much:, 

Respbhses 

> t '. ■ 
■99 • 



§9 



-^8 



95 



92 



& '^Much' 
Responses 



97,.. 



96 



95 



93. 



95 



95 



Total" i of 
Cop»n. Leaders' 
' Some' 

& 'Much'" ' 
Responses 



100 



I06 



99 



95 




'94 
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In addition' to, providing a strong endorsement of career edufcat ion ^ob- 
jectives for students, nn^J.orit its of all four j^dult^groups a(so indicated 
support for the concept tJy choosing from a num\r of alternatives the most 
Dositive 'statement "about career education, i.e., K:areer ed,ucat-ion *'is an idea^ ^ 
whose time has come;', it *5hpul<l be utilized in our scffools even if^t 'means ^ 
' • raising t2k>^es to paV for it." Of the super in-i-endents ' who responded to' the 
iteft^s in this section X)f the questionnaire, 62 percent jndicated agreement 
, ,»with-t~hi5 ^tatertierit; ,7h peircent'of thfe .princi pat s," 60 percent of the teachers,^ ^ 
. afi|j 70 percent af the "commur Ity I eaders * a Iso ' i nd i cated agreement. 

; .When asked if their school or school' system' had ^attempted .to J mp I ement , . ^ 
. ' ^a' career education p^-ogram^, 47 perceijt of the_ super intendents, ' 63 percent of 
thp p^i^cipals^^ an (J "55 p'erc3ient of the teachers said 'yes^^ The ^d i screp^nci es 
' \etween these, figures can probatfly best tp$ attributed to the lack of ujian^i ty~ 
" " which.-exi.sts among t^e djxperts as well--abou+ what exactly constitutes a ^career- 
'^^is^_N 0dA^ad"ior> ^rogram^,y'Mo^e*prin.c^pals may have said 'yes' because they were in 

a better ;3osi-t.ion th^n superintendents or pther teachers to-know if and^ when 

- *». ' ^ * 

^ *\ * * ^ 

'one or^more teacher^ wa^ attempting a 'career education prbgrejjn' in his/her 

/ ' ^ ' * ' ' ' \ *^ 

'""own classes. In a related wtenT^'ohly ^0 percent of the principals saicf their > 

#' ' . " . ' . 

school had 'a formal ^program for ir^using/c^er education into thej^pta I 

* .* • ' • - ' , ' ' ^ ' * ) * . ' 

curricuUum'. Th i ^/response suggests that (IT^whi-le there may be individual 

efforts to implement caf^^reducdtion^. taking p.lace i.n up to 60 pefcenf of 
' - Tenpe^see'^ scKool^, th§ per^fentage of ^chocrls attempt i n^^to i9fuse.i,t into ' f 
the entire cu'rr ipu I urm. j n any cooTflfeftAlJ^fi .approach is-much smaller; .^nd (2) ^ome 
'schools which have undertaken career education projects in the past, >parhaps 
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v/ith ou+sidfe^ funding, have not necessacily cor>tinued these programs—subsequent. 
^ ' 'Items Indicate that a chteT reason for' this mak be lack of -funds^. 

* l^. response to the qgesjtion abobt« imp iementa^ ion of career ^edycation 

progr'ams in'-fheir I'ocal scht^l systems, only 30 percent gf the comnujnity lexers 
respond iag^beMeved 'such ^ffo^rts.had been made;^50 percent said they did not 
knoH. 

" I ^four*' of the of the groups asked to participate in the' needs assessment 
5^^||y were given a^fst of potential problems which^migh.t hampe^ career educa- 
tion effort^ and directed to indipate how^^much^ (*gre)^tiy', Somewhat', ',nd" 
diH-icultvM each had contributed to the overall d i f f i cjj l'^o> imple#(eniyfng 

' ' / r ' - ' • . ^ r- - • • ^■ • - ■ V ■ 

care^ reducat^^on programs 'in \tiei'r pwn local ^schools. Table 5.*2 presents 

* » * * ♦ • 

. J-he rank order.based on^ mean difficult.y rafing in which each gFOup of respondent 

placed the thirteen prbb^rriSf , ^ ' 
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TaUe 5.2 Problems Contrfbutfng to Difficulty of -Implementing Career Education; 
Rank Order Bal^ on Mear\ Di ff Iculty Rating for Superintendents, Principals, 



Teachers ^and Community Leaders. 



Problem . 

Lflck Qf -funds to 
train staff 



order of 
Difficulty - 
Superintendents 



Order of 
Order of Di ff i- 
Di f f icul ty- culty - 
Principals Teachers 



2r 



Order of 
Difficulty - , 
Community Leaders 



Lack of funds to 
' purchase materials 

Lack of funds for 
transportation of 
students to work 
s i tes 

- . ^ I 
Lae^t of curriculum 
m^t^ial3 thatmeet 
identified neelt 

Lack of funds for 
making curricular 
ch'ang^s 

tack of curriculum 
materials th^t meet 
staff development 
• nQeds 

La9k of trained 
-^taff \ - 

' ' A • % 

*' ' Lack of competent 

personjCs) to.traio , 
st^'ff 

;i -• ' 

Confusioa between ^ 
career education an^ 
vocatj^al education 

Lack p^'friterest at 
thQ State Dept/ of . 
Education 

• ^^^jj^^esi stance of staff 
. ' \ to career* e'ducat ion 

' . Lack of interest 
ip the business/ 
' ' labor/ Industry- 
O commun I Jy 

.ERIC : . . r 
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' Sp^a'rroan r^k order coefficients, of correlation caLcu lated. for each pair 
of rankings -tn Table 5.2 indicate that there was a sign i"fi cant ^degree of 
association between all pairs. The coefficients of corre-lation between rank- 
Ings of superintendents and principals, superintendents an-d teachers, prin- 
cipals an<J teachers^ were each .96, a very high degree of association, ancl 
significant |t the .01 level. Community leaders' ran-klngs were somewhat less 
hlgfhly correlated with those of the sbhbol personnel, ,but the coefficients of ^ 
correlation of .80 between ranklngs-of community leaders and those of^teachers, 
.79 between community^ leaders and superirttendents, ancf.ys between commyn^ity 
leaders and principals were neverthe I ess s ign f f i can t ^atWhe .OT level. 

As the data presented in Table 5.2 iihdicate, Mack of funds' was seen as 
the most critical obstacle for career eduibtion programifting by all groups 
surveyed. Lack of ♦curri cul urn mater j a I s .and resources for staff training were . 
. the other* p\^cipa I problems identified by all groups^ Lack 6f interest in, 
or^ resistar^ce to, career education on the part of parents, community, or 
jchool sf^ff, was not considered to pose a serious threat to program imple- 
mentation. Less than .ten percent of all respondents availed themselves of an 
opportunity to write in problems which were not listed on the questionnaires. 
^ft"hose who^did most frequently mentioned leek of ' counselors and career education 
supervisors or Goordinators to provide leadership for school pro^pms, and- 
lack of student iaterest ijir^areer education. ' ^ 

Ano;t'h''er it^m 'included on all four neetfs assessment survey^ instruments 
directed" re^.pon dents .to assign a priority^to each of anumber of actions which 
mi'ght be undertj^^en ^by The State Departpient of Education in order to meef the 



career education needs of th%i r school systems. Those who responded^ gave each 

listed action a 'high', 'medium^ Mow' or '.should not be done* priority^ then 

a rf»an rating was calculated for each action. Table 5. ^3 presents the rank 

# • 

order based on mean priority rating in which each group of respondents* placed 
the nine actions ^1 isted. ■ ' ^ , / 
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TabJe 5,3 Priorities for Career Education; R^nl^Order Based dn'Mean Priority 

* • \ ' 

Rating for Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and xpommun i ty Leaders 



Order of • Order of 

Career Education - Priority - Priority - 

Act i on ' ' ' Superintendents Principals 

« , ». 
Support in-service ' * 

staff development * 
act ici/it ie^^ • t * ^,2 




Prder of 
Priority 
Teaghers 



Order of ^-^ 
Priority - 
Community Leaders 



Provide funds for 
purchase of career 
educ^ti^ materials 
.by School system 



Support innovations 
in pre-service train- 
ing . ' 

Faci I itate dissemi- 
nation of information 
about existing career 
education material 



Support development 
and va^ i dat ion of 
career education 
curricul um, materials 

Support research to 
improve career 
guidance procedures 

Support research to 
predi ct future job ^ 
mac'kets 

Prov i de in cen t i ve 5 
for part i ci pat ion by 
the private sector 

Support a coriputer- 
ized career infor- 
mation network 
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Spearman rank order. coefficients of correlation calculated for each pair 
of rankings In Table" 5,3 indicate that the.re was a-s ign i f i cant degree of 
agreement among school p ersonne l about the relative Import a^^e of the actions • 
listed, but of the school -connected groups only tochers' rankings were 
^gnificantly correlated with those of community leaders. The coefficient of 
correlation between rankings of superintendents' and pr i nci pa I s ^as .92, tea- 
chers and community leader^: ..88, teachers and principals': ,83, all significant 
at the .01 level. The coefficient of correlation Between rankings of teachers 
and superintendents was ,^72, signific^t at the .05 IpveL Corre I at ions ^between 
rankings of superintendents and community leaders (r^'= .50) and principals 
and community leaders ir^ = .58) were not significant.'; 

Provision of curriculum materf^ls and ^taff training in career education 
were the two leading priorities for all respondents. Research concerning 
future job markets, incentives for private sector participation, and computerized 
career information were considered much lower priorities. TH^ chief differences 
betw^n the priorities of teachers an^d'^'comrfrt^^ and thoaie of super- 

intendents and principals were that th^ former groups attachfed fDore -importance 
to dissemination of information about existing materials and to deve lopment^^amT^ 
validation of curriculum mater i al s tha n ^Id thB latterf and less importance 
to , the n^ed for in-service staff dev^el opment. % 

Less than ten percent of. the survey respondents wrote in career education 
priorities other than those Jisted in th^ quest i.onna i re. Those who did were 
most interestad in seeing more Jeadar^hip and -fundi ng provi ded for career 
. education at the State level, ^veral sugges^ted that career education be made 
part of the Minimum Foundation Program. Superintendents, principals, and ' • 
community 'leaders stressed the need for additional counselors and career 
' ^ education' supervisors or coordinators. Pr inc i pa J sTnd teachers v/anted lea^dership 

ERIC - . '^^ . _ • . ' • 
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from the State .Department of Edacation, but wanted the freedom to design their 

own programs. Teachers wanted to be sure that any s'taff deve I opment 'act i v+44-e«~ — ■ 

which might be planned would include itjput from experienced cjassroom teachers. 

Teachers also wanted compensation for time spenf^n tra in i n^ -ap'd ^p I enty of f^Ltow- 

up assistance with their implementation plans for career education. The' need 

^or placement of students fn jobs upon completion of trainin'g was mentioned by 

several respondents. Others s.uggested that efforts be -made tl!) increase th^ 

^ understand ing- af career education oh the part of all concerned — school staff, 

students, parents, -the community. ' ^ ,^ 

More efforts .to implement Career^ educat ipn were found to have bein ma'de . ^ 

m city school systems as opposed to county systems^ and in secondary schools 

- as compared to elementary schools. Quite possibly the differential in degree^ 

of implementation caused county superintendents and elementary pri nci pa-l-&" 

to view obstacles to implementation aad caree'r education priorities (as listed 
t 

in Tables 5.2 and 5. 3]U more 'strorvg I y than did city system superintendents and 
secondary principals, resVgct i vel y. ^ , 

\ ^ ' , ; . . 

\ ' Certain questions related to career -educat^ion policies, and procedures were 

\. ■ ■ ■■ ^ 

\^ asked'only of s^uper intendents or of principals,, - • ' 

^ * Five pBrcent-of tt^ superrntendents • respond ing to the survey said their • 
* boards of education had adopted , fortna 1 ^written policies k)r career education. 
. Twenty percent indicated that funds had been bud^ted for career -educati on in ' 
thei r^s^terftfe during the 'last twD school years. Federal grants were the fltost 
frequen.tly mentioned^ source of^unds for, career education. Approxl fnate'ly f2' ^ 
percent of the systems reported thaY they hgd utilized fe^ieral funds in the 

4 _ ' ' • ^ ' 

. past two yeacs. Only four* percent had obtained State funds. Excluding the lar- '-^ 
gest city systems, /the average local aTloeatioiY for« car^^ ec^catfon w^s $6000 * 

■ ■' r ' • ■ 
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♦ annually. Median federal and State grants were $10,000 per "year. 

Twenty per'cent of the school systems report i ng have conducted formal needs 

assessments as part of career educaJ"I'on planning activi^ties, \n 17 percent 

of the -systems on# or mc^e -individuals has been employed specl*f ical ty for work ' / 

* '-in career education durtn-g the past year., ^. Most of these persons' were trained 

^ ' • ' „ ' ^ <■ 

as guidance counsellors oi^ school admin istrators,; a few had formerly been 

'* * « « 

vocational ecJucation ar non-vocat iona I ffeachers. - * 

Twenty-thVee perc^nt^of the superintendents responding said that, formal 
< % ' 

evaluati(5hs of Career education activities had be^en carried out in their * 

systems. Fifteen .percent of the. systems had formally constituted advisory 
' \ \ ■ ' ' ' • . - ' . ^ : 

, Committees for career education. S.taff development and training .act i vit ies 

had beeA' con ducted in 18 percent of the school systems in 1976-77, In on fy ^ 
. hekf of these systems were staff participants compensated for engaging irt 
such activities. Most frequently participants were given released time if 
compensated at aH . , * * - • ' 

PrincipaU^ were given a list ofHwenty instructional techniques or " - 
act ivities' ajid asked .whir h best described ttieir schoo Ms' current career edu- 
cation deli-Very systsRi; ^^^rox imate I y 70 percent were using/'field trFps or^ / 
general guidance and counseling'; 44 percent were usiirg career-guidance activates 
o'r guest speakers from> bus iness/ labor/ i ndcistry;' 36 percept-used comprehensive 
vocational/techni cal .train ing or group career counsel rng; less**than 30 percenf 
used^dreer information centers, career education unirs, or same sort of work 
experience; about 15 percent conducted career f aii rs or student placement services. 

Twenty percent of the principals said their schools hacJ formal programs" 
'for infusing career education into the total curricu|um^ When asked ^^'Whaf 



percentage of Vour staff (jiembers are actua I I y"^imp Lement ing this process "in the 



classroom?^' only ten principals responded. The percentages given^ranged from* 
15 to 100/ av^aging 45. ' ' ' ' r 

Thirty-^wo percent of the 205 principals respond iVg reported that they 
had conducted staff development activities in career education during - 1 976-77. 
Ntqst often thase activities took place before dr after school -hours or on 
"Institute" or "teacher work" days. When asked "What techniques and materigis 
wer^ used^ in thes^ activities?" approx^^mate I y 15 percent of thd^. p>incl pals ^ ' 
said they had utilized visits to bus i ness/ 1 abor/^' ndustry or ottier community 
sit^s, attendance at professional meetings, or group sharing s^sions' among 
"school staff;' ^0 percent used presentations by local school sta^f expert"s7^ 
puK h shed onH^ca f ly developed -staff development materials, or presentat icms 
t^outside experts; 5 to 7 percent used visits to exemplary .career education ^ 
progrlfims,^ worksftop^ or summer course work> and work' exper>f^ce j n fields 
outside eduction. ' ^ ' - . ^ '{^ . 
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• _ , CONCLUSIONS AND RtCOMMENDAT IONS • • 

^ • • -A' " ^ '.• ' ' ' 

•Perhaps 'the most significant conclusion that- can^be derhved from data 

collected in the course of tKe career educatrlon needs, assessment survey 



that carear education js Rot a concept that-'wi I I require a great. deal of 
"selling" to educators, par^ifit^,. or* the genera^J public jn Te'nFiessee, Sixty "to 
sevenj"y percent of superintendents, principals, teachers and commun ii"y leaders 
reeponding to the survey indicated thaf they believe career education is an 
i.dea,^ whose time has come, one that shqyuld be utUizefl in the^ schools even if 
taxjps must be raised to pay mr^ it. Of courise in any g i ven- commun i ty spec*! f rt 
plans for i mp I emefit ing care^ education should be widely publicized and ^x- ' 
plairied to\enhancf under_standing of the program t}y ^^1 I wh>r will be affected 

> + # inc^ludin'g students, parents, and members' of t]^e community.' But^^career 
ecfttation utilized (I)' as a motivational device to jnqreas.e - the relevance of 

• aca'delii c, contenj" for students, and (2) ta prepaf^ youth for a smoother transit* 
from school to work, i-s*a concept \vith broad appeal,-. If career education 

i ' * X ' ' * • ' 

* co/u),d be used to rrptlvate more students to stay in school and to obtain employ- 
ab i ^i ty ski f*l s^' it could- also become a concept of great economic value to 
^jenn^'ssee 'becausei^ at] presp^f tfie Stat* Departrnent of Emp I oyment ^ecur i-ty identi 
fies lacK of fdutation and job training as^W"he chief barriers, to employment o? 
Ta6|(^esseans. ' * . ^ ~ * 

The "Goals-of Education*' contained in the - pub I i cat j on Ru I es, Re.qu lat i ons, 
and Miriimum Standards bV Tenaessee'* Stxste Board of Education contain a number^ 
of^goats which are quite compatible with .the 'goals oi career education. ^Se*^ooL 
•personnel and community- leaders responding to the needs assessment survey pro-. 

' • k 

vfded a srronq indication .that they also cons i d^r^ \career education goals' 



to be compatibiB with their id^as about what ought to beThappen ing^^iil the*. 
State's- scboofS. When- superintendents, principals, teacheps-and community 
•leaders were presented with a set of career education goajs and objectives 
for students and asked how much emphasis each should b6 given in the^curri- ' 
culum of the' tp'cal school s^'^n aveVag^-of. 96 ppro^t ot-ati respondents said 
thaf^ll the objectives deserved ''some' or 'much' ' emphas-is. No group was totally 
satisfied with the extent to whi^h'the student objectives were being, ach iveved 
in the schoofs, however. Community leaders were least sat i sf i edk wi th the 

extent of achievement, jDut even among school staff 20 percent or morfe ielt the 

* * • 'i 

career: education objectives should be given jrore emphasis than tfie schools 

. ' ^ ' • ' / • 

were achieving. Responses of s<jperintendents, principals and teachers J ndi cat ^d 

that at most 60 percent of Tennessee's schools have attempted to implement 

• ' . 0 

career education in some way; and according to princi'pals responding to the 
.survey, only 20 percent curren 1 1 y ' have formal programs for infusing car.eer / 
education intp the total curriculum. ' ^ 

•s» ■ . • ■• ' ■ 

Since 1974 a number of career education projects have||)een undertaken 
•in Tennesselfc|/i th outside funding, but ^pany of these ~were discontinued when the 

initial grant ran out. ' • ^ ' ' ' ^- ' , 

^ - \ \ 

Survey respondents indicated that, the chi^T obstacle fo imp lemenfat ion of ^ 

• ii ' > ; S ^ • . , • , 

'career education programs was lack 'of funds. Lack .of- qurrr i dul um materials and 

r9%ources for staff training were other cri"tical projblems.^ 'When asked^ what ^- 

actions the State Department of Education cou I d ^undfertaKe to "expedite carefer 

education ^i^K^^i^^^ationy all groups of re^pon'dents gave 'top priority to the ^ .\ 

provision of curriculum materials and staff tr^jnlng in career education*. 
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All of the foregoing survey findings strongly indicate tha"t the public 
IS ready and willing to support car^r education in Tennessee, and school 
personnel are quite interested in implementing it, Qyesnonnaire r,esponse$ 
and ,ac[ditlonal ^comments Supplied by V^espondents point to the need' for strong 
leadershi'P at the -State level , and a source of funding for. (1) d i sseminat ipn of 
in.format iorj^ about existing career education materials and purchase by school 
systems of some of these materials, and' (2) persohnet to spend time io the 
field organ-izing staff training in the use of career education r^teri-als 
techniques. -Manpower planhing in format i-on obtained from the State Department 
of Emp loyment 'Secur i"ty suggests tha*^ the State Depal^tment of^- Educat ion should 
-concentrate some of its efforts on selecting and pr^^ari^ng materials related 
to ''those occupations in which most Tennesseans will be employed in the I980's, 



specifically, manufacturing (espec i a I 1 y appare 1 and texrtile products, and 
chemicals and allied proc^jjcts), services (pej||feonal services such as laundry'' 
And clean i^ng, hotels and lodging places, aut'emobile Repair, moti^on pict'ures 

e • " 1 

* - • t 

and entertainment, medical services, legal services, educational services, and 
i> ' ' 

misceManeous*4:)usiness services), clerical work, and retail and' whol esa I e t rade. 

* - it ' \ " • * . , 

In staff devei opmenr^p rag rams school staff should be iostru'cted in methods of 

involvir>g workers from thes^ occupat^i d^ts^'taT^d preval&nt local occupations) 

in thfefr school career education programs* ' ' r 

Scores -on the. Career Maturity I nventory, ^ wh i ch was admin-istered to a sample 

of .ninth grade 'Students during the 1975-75 State Educational Assessment «of. Schoo I 

suggest that the career educatiof^ competencies w^th .which Tennessee's students 
. . ^ ' .... 

need most assibtance are those of.GI) developing positive attitudes toward work ' 



I 



I and work vaJue^s and assumlfig respons i^b i I i ty for making -a career choica, and > 
(2) sel f-apprc^lsal , (Sir. acquf r Ing an understanding of one^s valuqs, interests/ 

' Abilities and Ifmitation^, - ^ . . { 

^ ' • # • ' / 

' T^e ne^d to infuse career education' into the tota I curriculum and to ' ^ v 

i * . • ' 

involve aJJ^ staff in the'effort should, be emphasizeck Commentary addea to 

the survey instruments by teachers suggested th^t experienced' c lassroom ' 
leathers, who have sutcessfully utilized career education concepts in their 
, classes should play key roles in' staff training programs. Teachers expressed 
a desire for released tirne or other forms of cdmpensatjdn for their partici- 
pation in the staf f -t(eve lopment activities.^' Many school systems need q^ddltibnal 
•cou^elors and career' education^supervisors' or coordinators to help provide 
the follow-ufi assistance teacher*s must have as they attempt to carry out theTr ' 
own plans for utilizing career education.- 

Attentlor|^^hou I d be given to establishing more placement services for " 
students, who desire part-t'irrfe work experience or who seek full-time employ- 
fluent upon completion of tra"^!! i ng/educat ion . Career education act i vit ies. should 
be^wide-ly publicized within the school ar>d in' ttie community so that students, ' 
paren^ts/ and potent|a| cpntr i^butprs ,to |^he program /rom the opmmun i>y w^jU ^ 
know what happening ^d what oppci^un i t i es are available. 

. • ^ _ Whtle^tho total percent^^ge of Tennessee schools currently rrfekUg systematic 
efforts to 'infuse ca r^r -edutdat ion into'the tota l curr i cu)^m/i's ^ma 11 city 

_^sctiool systems ^nd s-eclondary schcxi I s_ -apparent I y ^a(^a /| i yht edge on 'cTounty . ' 

. systems and elementary Schoo I s> rfeSpect i ve I /, ^n'th^ir effort5-Vo implement 

- career/education. This suggests that special emphasis shoul d 'be g i ven for 'a' ' 
«time to developing programs, in county systems and elementary schools. . 
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